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This Week: Dairying in Midst of Winter—By H. H. Lven 
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Mountains, Moneymakers, 


each bag of course but 


Corn, Oats, Alfalfa, 


Edward F. Dibble, 








NORTHERN.GROWN from 

selected stock seed planted 
on soils especially adapted to 
each variety produce a quali- 
ty that for vigor, purity,and 
productiveness is unexcelled.. 


60,000 BUSHELS 


of the choicest varieties, Early, Inter- 
mediate and Late, including Cobblers, 
Ohios, Rose, Mainstees, Improved Green 
Carmans, 
Rurals, Raleighs, Gold Coins and Dibble’s 
Russet the most disease resistant and 
productive main-crop kind of our time, in 
any quantity from barrels to car loads, 
For the extra particular, careful Potato 
Grower, we have a few thousand bus. of 


CERTIFIED RUSSETS 


and a tag of certification goes with 
all of our 
stock is; from fields that were free from 
disease and where the vines grew green 
naturally ripening or were killed by frost. 
Dibble’s Farm Seed Catalog giving full 
descriptions of Dibble’s Seed Potatoes, 
Clover and Grass 
Seed and Special Price List Free. Address 


weneege es yy N. ony 


Form Our tel To Yours - 


THE UNITED FERTILIZER & 
LIME COMPANY, INC. 





WHY CONTINUE TO PAY THE HIGH PRICE FOR FERTILIZER 


when you can become a member of the United Fertilizer & Lime 
Company, Inc., and secure your fertilizer at a reduction that some 
times amounts to as high as $13.25 on one ton. You might wonder 
how this can be done; merely by eliminating the selling expense. 
The ingredients will be bought in large quantities on the sea- 

of New York and Baltimore, and mixed in a mixing unit which 
will be established in different sections in New York State. In 
other words, direct from the manufacturer to the farmef. 


This is an age of specialization. 


We are going to specialize on 


mixing fertilizer and putting it into the hands of the farmer at the 
least possible expense to him. A postal card will bring one of our 
representatives to your farm without obligating you in any way. 





Do this today. 





UNITED FERTILIZER & LIME COMPANY, Inc. 


214-215 Merchants Bank Bidg., 


A fast growin white sweet clover, big-yieldi 


tious. Excellent for ha 


in crop rotation. Plant sbe ’sHu 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


The New ANNUAL 
Sweet Clover 
and nutri- 


an annual, eg 
—it is 


and dependable. Send today for your copy of catalog. It It is Free. 


S. M. ISBELL & COMPANY 


652 Mechanic St. @) Jackson, Mich. 








FIELD SEED tw: 


ALITY #: 
WEST _PRIGES $2<2y 





[Cee ones 06 you select your 
Kenta vitality. seedsare 
ernment tests. We We pay the 
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nn A Rot sa ber alee Den 03 
World Seed Com 
123 W. Madison St., tl. 











ROHRER’S SEEDS have 
known as the best obtainable. 
more productive, hardier and are 


are 
specially 
sel for purity and high germination. 
Buy the best direct us and save money. 
We pay the freight and supply all bags free. 
ROHRER’S SEEDS ARE GUARANTEED 
Write today for your copy of our latest 
24-page catalog. 
Prices and Samples upon Request 


L. ROHRER & BROTHER 
Lancaster Co., Pa., Sen 3 














Free for Testing 





SEED OATS, BARLEY, URSA 
varies jes. Tremendous ylelders. 
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SWEET CLOVER Seu 


sont iat Sando, Di. 928, Chicago,!l 
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Improving Seed Corn 
WILLIAM H. HARRISON 

We find that the best way to im- 
prove seed corn is to plant a emall 
patch of selected corn in some isolated 
spot on ths farm and continue to 
improve this variety each year until 
it is bred up to the best possible type. 
The next best method is to go through 
the field before the bulk of corn Is 
gathered and select ears that are well- 
filled out at the butt and tips, that 
are of good length, carrying nearly 
the same size all the way. See that 
these ears come from strong, or 
healthy looking stalks; do not choose 
an ear, no matter how good it seems 
to be, from an indifferent stalk. 

If you have a variety that produces 
two or three ears to a stalk occasion- 
ally and you wish to improve it, go 
over the field and select the top or 

m those stalks bearing 

and save it for 

ago we had a 

seldom produced 

atin in oe aon oo Oe a We 

decided to experiment; and went over 

the field just before gathering the 

bulk of crop, selecting the top ear 

from every stalk that we came across 

bearing two ears. In this way we 

finally managed to secure enough seed 
to plant about 10 acres, 

The next fall it was an agreeable 
gurprise to find that the entire 10 
acres nearly averaged two ears to the 
stalk, and sometimes three were 
found, That fall we selected the 
middle ear from stalks found bearing 


@ three ears, securing enough seed to 


plant our entire crop. In that way 
we got our old “one-ear” variety 80 
it would average two and three ears 
to every stalk on fertile soil. 


Stable Manure for Garden 


The home gardener’ who can get 
a load of well-rotted stable manure 
for his garden has taken the first 
step toward success. Manure contains 
humus in plenty and all the necessary 
plant materials, as well as bacteria 
which put these materials into the 
most usable shape for crops. To get 
the full benefit of stable manure, 
however, it should be balanced with 
acid phosphate, which is comparative- 
ly inexpensive. 

An application of one ton of stable 
manure, which is about an average 
two-horse load, is not too much for 
a garden 30 by 6 feet and 50 pounds 
of acid phosphate may be used with 
it. Fresh stable manure should not 
be applied in the spring. It contains 
too much readily available nitrogen 
and may cause in some plants too 
great a growth of stems and leaves 
at the expense of fruits. This is 
especially true of tomatoes. 


High Level Yields 


That the yield of farm crops can be 
maintained at a high level with the 
use of acid phosphate, limestone, 
clover and manure is pointed out by 
the Ohio station. The average Ohio 
soil contains 35,000 pounds of potash 
per acre to the plow depth, the lower 
layers of the soil containing the larger 
amount. 

By the use of manure, acid phos- 
phate, limestone and clover, the soil 
potash is gradually made available 
and stored in the crop residues; these 
should be returned to the soil through 
manure, the spreading of straw or the 
plowing down of clover for spring 
fertilizer corn and oats should receive 
acid phosphate and limstone, if possi- 
ble, corn giving the best results when 
the manure is plowed down with 
clover sod, in addition to the fertilizer. 


Out of Bean Experience 
3. C. THOMAS, NEW JERSEY 

We sometimes plant our beans on 
land from which early Irish pota- 
toes, or wheat has been harvested and 
it makes an ideal seed bed. The 
ground should be harrowed and put 
in first class condition. Do not cul- 
tivate the crop too deep; 4 inches is 
about the proper depth to plow. Never 
cultivate them while the leaves are 
wet from dew or rain as this will cause 
rust. Here are a few notes which we 
have gleaned from our experience in 
growing beans:" ° 

If uncertain about the germinating 
power of your seed, test it, in sand-or 
between blotters. From 18 to 20 quarts 
of pea beans are required to plant one 
acre. Larger varieties require more 
seed, ranging from the amount named 


manpage 








“to one bushel per acre. 


‘A light wey 
‘drained soil is best for beans. 

soil should not be too fertile as thi 
causes too luxuriant growth of ving 
Do not plant in low, heavy bottom 
land. 

Beans should not be planted ove, 
1% inches deep. A final harrowing 
just before the beans come up wij 
mellow the ground and destroy the 
weeds that have started. If you storg 
your beans in barrels or packs for the 
winter, sprinkle a little sulphur jp 
them to keep out the weevil. 


Almost a Gift Horse 


I can horse manure from a city & 
livery free lof cost. Owing to the potato wart 
am compelled -by law to = this 
his, pote post 2a ee. I would 


also be obli dis- 
tance of 16 miley Would it \~ profitable to 
, Pennsylvania. 


do this?—[S. 

On the of it you are lucky, 
to get manure without cost. But your 
Problem goes further. You say you 
would have to hal this manure a! 
distance of 16 mil That means 32 
miles to make the xound trip. The 
value of the team andi wagon in addi 
tion to the value of te man’s labof 
would make the use o.* this manure 
exceedingly expensive, -really would 
make it prohibitive. A firmer living’ 
nearby, a mile or two away, could af- 
ford to pay $2 a ton for thte sterilized 
manure; one living 16 miles away 
simply could not afford to4Pay that 
price. 4 
Now to get effectiveness, 
least you could afford, to apply 
be 8 or 10 loads of manure 
acre. Right there you have a 
$16 to $20 an acre for manur:& 
if there were no hauling or no 
encountered in the spreading. 4 For 
ordinary crops, I would much regther 
use-that money in buying ‘fertili*¥ers 
and growing legumes or put the ig 
tilizers on the grass or other crog? 
knowing full well that the experq® 
would not be half as much and th¥ 
returns would be greater. This would 
apply even if you had only a short 
distance to haul manure and could 
get the spreading done for nothing. 
You see you have got that original 
cost of sterilizing of $2 a ton and yoy 
‘would have to use 8 or 10 tons to the 
acre, costing $16 to $20. Think what 
a half ton of acid phosphate to an 
acre would mean in helping clover or 
wheat or other crops! The fact is, 
the application of 300 dr 400 pounds 
of acid phosphate would do wonders 
and you would have a good deal over 
to boot. ; 
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New Farm Bureau Committee 
R. L. VOORHEES 

The personnel of the magketing and 
transportation committee of the New 
York state farm bureau federation 
for 1922 comprises: K. C. Livermore 
of Honeoye Falls, chairman, H. R. 
Talmage of Riverhead and C. S. 
Aldrich of Fredonia. L. R. Simons 
of Ithaca is secretary and E. V. Titus 
of Glen Cove, L I, will direct its work 
along transportation lines. 

Some of the major tems in the 
committee’s program this year in- 
clude codperation with already organ- 
ized statewide farmers’ organizatiens 
for marketing, further assistance in 
development of the Maple producers’ 
coéperative association, and investi- 
gation of possibilities of a statewide 
poultry and poultry products t- 
ing association and a statewide grape 
marketing organization. 


Our Legal Advisor 
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Less of a Specialty Than 20 Years Ago and More Worth. While—By H. H. Lyon 


“INTER dairying has become 
quite a~specialty in this section 
of Central New York in the last 
10 years or so. Twenty. years 
ago we had some of it but it was 
not general. Possibly there is a 
slight tendency towards summer darying for 
a year or two now, but a majority still retain 
the plan of about as many cows fresh in fall 
as spring. Perhaps the number ‘of those who 
have all cows fresh in fall about equals those 
who have all spring cows. It is a fairly even 
up proposition, although there is 
more milk in June than in any 
other month. Late May and a 
large part of June are natural 
for milk productioén. Both fall 
cows and spring come on fresh 
pasture with a considerable flow 
of milk. 

It requires more of a dairy- 
man to produce a good quantity 
of milk in winter than in sum- 
mer. Winter milk costs more to 
produce but it sells higher, and 
n addition a higher yield is com- 
nonly expected for a year’s pro- 
uctior! when cows freshen in 
all than in spring. This is not 
e unless.a man makes a busi- 
of it and gives close atten- 
on and constant and intelligent 
e to the winter producers. 
he is not willing to do this it 
ay pay better to get what can 
p had from a summer herd, 
ve some work and consider- 
ble grain and take the milk 
hat can_ be had with less ex- 
pnse. Winter dairying then comes nearer 
ping a profession or at least a specialty. To 
ake good with a winter dairy, a farmer 
ust begin well in advance. 

Generally speaking, I like to get the cows 
esh while on pasture. Also, it turns out 
at some come fresh later than I wish and 
) it may be best to plan for some August 
bws. Of course I am not now considering 
milk strikes” and similar necessary feat- 
es. In such cases a dairyman wishes he 
hdn’t any cows at all, no matter whether it 
P spring or fall. Some will not have if such 
nditions keep up. 

if a farmer can. get the cows on good pro- 
ction shortly after freshening, the winter’s 
ork is half won. Nothing equals good pas- 
re, but good pasture in the fall is somewhat 

a rarity. Even on good pasture grain 
ust be. fed to get the best results for the 
htire winter. A cow may be like a machine 

some ways but she is more. You cannot 
ed fast one day and slow the next and get 





e right sort of performance. It is a steady . 


ill right along. The winter’s results de- 
end much upon the early performance and 
at depends on feed and care from the start. 


No Fixed Rule on Grain. 


In my own experience I have never laid 
bwn a fixéd rule for feeding grain, es- 
cially on -pasture. Some say that the rule 
a pound of grain to three of milk should 
observed. Others admit the rule but pre- 
rT to make it,four pounds of milk .for a 
hile, especially if the fall feed is abundant 
the field. - Still. others give less grain on 
asture, It seems to me that these are good 
Ings to Pe ay about but that a. farmer 
ould watch the cow and feed according t 
dgment on the usual dairy farm. 


2 ot 


This barn is. sunny and airy, 


During the fall I always avoided bad 
storms and take the cews in the barn cool 
nights. Clean, airy, yet warm and comfort- 
able stables are a necessity and a man had 
better delay winter dairying until he has 
them. Of course, the right grain feeds are 
important. There is no fixed rule for this. 
If cottonseed meal and linseed meal are high 
in price and gluten is cheap, gluten furnishes 
protein quite well. Personally I prefer a 
mixture of such feeds rather than one alone, 
besides the large use of either cottonseed or 


Good Barns Mean Happy Cows and More Rich Milk 


and the contented crunching of the silage 
®at milking time shows that the Holsteins are happy in their quarters. 

This barn is on the farm of D. C. Lawyer in Schoharie County, N. Y., 
where certified milk is produced for special patrons. 


linseed meal is hardly permissible. We must 
use something else, too, and generally speak- 
ing'a ration is hardly complete unless it con- 
tains wheat bran or middlings. Ground oats 
might be substituted if cheaper, or both can 
be used to advantage, price permitting. 

I usually want some corn meal or hofn- 
iny and many other feeds can be used ac- 
cording to price and content. If roughage 
contains alfalfa or clover to a considerable 
extent the grain ration may be lower in pro- 
tein, or be of a “wider” ratio, as we say. 
Some say that winter dairying can not be 
successful without the use of some legume 
but that is rather stronger than I would put 
it. Much depends upon roughage, however. 

Good roughage and poor roughage will 
change the production quickly and no change 
in grain feeds can make up for the difference. 
Here is another line in which one needs to 
begin long before he gets his winter cows. 
As already stated, legumes-are needful but 
early cut hay of the usual variety on our 
common dairy farms makes splendid rough- 
age. The trouble is to get a sufficient supply 
of such early cut hay. I am no advocate of 
timothy for dairying, but timothy makes a 
splendid yield if the soil is well fed and in 
the right condition. 


Make Haste to Get Silo. 


Silage is needful for winter dairying but 
is not an absolute block if not on hand. Many 
say that it is useless to winter dairy unless 
there is silage. Better get the silage and the 
legumes if possible, yet I would hardly ad- 
vise against the winter dairy if these are 
absent. I-would prefer one to three pounds 
of linseed oil meal in the ration where there 
is no silage, or beet pulp well soaked. Some- 
times molasses can be diluted and sprinkled 





on some of the roughage. 

There are those who feed molasses on the 
grain but I have never tried it. It has 
seemed to me that a farmer can make good 
use of it on roughage, particularly if thére 
is something-not quite up to standard in 
palatability, and I have not found molasses 
difficult to feed on account of. getting “stuck 
up” with it when feeding in this way. Use 
warm water with the molasses in this case. 
Make haste to get the silo, however, if con- 
ditions warrant. 

Watering is important. I can- 
not speak of all the ways that 
are in use for I have always 
watered in the yard. This 
course has been followed from 
necessity rather than from pref- 
erence. As a rule I like it but 
there are days when I certainly 
do not. Our yard is well pro- 
tected which is another reason 
favorable in our case. We al- 
Ways watered twice a day, al- 
though once is about all needed 
unless the cow failed to drink 
well the first time. One can 
hardly tell all about that so we 
gave them the chance twice. 

There are arguments in favor 
of the buckets with water ready 
all the time. There are objec- 
tions. Some think the long 
trough of concrete in the stable 
with water supplied, say twice 
a day after the feeding trough 
is well swept out, is the thing. 
Theoretically, a pipe line for 
water and a series of buckets to 
be set before the cow with a supply of water, 
about twice daily is the thing, but I have 
never known any one to do this and keep at 
it. My idea is that watering is one’s own 
job according to conditions. 





Storing Barnyard Manure 


The principal sources of loss in plant food 
from manure are through leaching, fermenta- 
tion and scattering, and if manure is to be 
stored, all practical precautions should be 
taken to keep down loss from any of these 
agencies. An important point to consider in 
storing manure is the cost of handling. 
Handling manure increases the expense and 
at the same time lowers the value of the man- 
ure since the forking over of compacted man- 
ure exposes it to the air and gives the ma- 
terial a better chance to ferment and decay. 

Where animals are confined in stalls or 
covered feeding yards the manure may be al- 
lowed to accumulate for several months and 
be hauled out only once or twice a year, with 
a comparatively small loss of plant food. If 
plenty of bedding is used it will absorb the 
liquid manure and the trampling of the ani- 
mals will keep this compact and moist so as 
to prevent much of the aerobic fermenta- 
tion and consequent loss of nitrogen. If man- 
ure is left in the stall or feed yard where it 
will be kept moist and thoroughly tramped, 
so as to exclude the air, there is no better 
method of storing. Since there is no leaching 
under these conditions there will be practi- 
cally ‘no loss of phosphorus or potash. The 
covered feed yard is extensively used in some 
parts of the country. 





Hog treatment—Crude oil applied at in- 
tervals will keep down hog lice. 
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Another Banker Speaks Out 


“Statistics over many years have demonstrated strikingly 


that agricultural prosperity and business prosperity, and agri- 
cultural depression and business depression, run on parallel 
lines and are largely interdependent. Unfortunately, that truth 
has not been sufficiently recognized as yet by either party. 
“So far from aauneaiiing an attitude of antagonism toward 
the farmers and their representatives, I would advise that your 
committee endeavor to get into touch with the leading farm 
organizations and representatives of agriculture, with a view 
to establishing opportunities for comparisons of views.”—[Otto 
ahn. 


These sane words of Mr. Kahn may start 
some of the banking and commercial inter- 
ests to doing some neglected thinking. When 
they get the situation rightly sized up, they 
will quit annoying farmers and back up farm 
efforts in order to get agriculture on a profit- 
able, prosperous basis. The quotation shows 
that even Wall street is waking up to the 
fact that what hurts agriculture hurts the 
operations of every industrial concern. 

Of course this wholesale advice comes late 
but truth will inevitably prevail regardless 
of every effort made to suppress it. Had this 
same spirit of codperation been manifest at 
the time agriculture was being deflated, the 
inevitable consequences might have been far 
different. All through last year practically 
every non-farming class was bent on doing 
everything it could to put prices of farm 
products down to the lowest possible point, 
regardless of cost of production or of fair- 
ness to farmers. Undoubtedly the Federal 
Reserve Board did much to injure agricul- 
ture. Some of the big speculating banks 
were saved but the farm business was flat- 
tened out. Thereafter it was not long until 
the effect was felt throughout the Jand. 


An Unfair Proposal 

No sooner does the easing up on real estate 
taxes appear than a movement is started to 
plunk down on the farm another tax burden. 
Just now the soldier bonus advocates are 
active. Governor Miller saw a way whereby 
the direct tax on real estate could be largely, 
if not entirely, eliminated, but immediately 
the fact is announced down swoops the 
money gobblers again. They propose a 
thirty million dollar direct real estate tax to 
pay the soldier bonus. In other words, they 
propose that a direct tax on farms, homes 
and land shall pay the bill. The soldier 
bonus is a very worthy proposal, but it 
should be paid not by those least able to pay, 
but paid either by all of the people, or by 
those best able to bear the cost. 

If farms and dwellings are to be taxed in 
order to pay this bonus, the cost would be 
reflected in higher rents, and in higher costs 
of farm production. But the farmer is un- 
able to pass these costs on to the purchaser 
of his products and hence would be heavier 
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owners pay the bonus, thus relieving the 
banks, the public service corporation, the 
brokerage houses, the middlemen and the 
retailers and all of the others who profited 
so conspicuously during the war, is the 
wrong way to discharge this bonus obliga- 
tion. Yet there is grave danger that this 
very thing may result. Fortunately, Gov- 
ernor Miller will have something to say 
about this legislation and we feel confident 
that his steadying hand will be effective. 
We cannot believe that even if this proposal 
were to get through the legislature that the 
governor would give his signature to an act 
so unrighteous and unfair. 





For the Good of the Cause 


Farmers of Pennsylvania do not look with 
favor upon any professional jealousy be- 
tween the Pennsylvania department of agri- 
culture and the Pennsylvania state college. 
In most lines of effort these two great insti- 
tutions, although in some branches closely 
parallel in their effort, work in harmony with 
one another and for the forward progress of 
farmers of the Keystone state. In one 
quarter, however, there is serious petty jeal- 
ousy which works to the disadvantage of the 
potato men particularly. Both the ‘depart- 
ment and the college have done splendid work 
in encouraging the planting of better seed 
potatoes, and in the last two years in the de- 
velopment of high-producing, home-grown 
potato seed which is adapted to Pennsylvania 
conditions and needs. 

The policing power of the Pennsylvania 
law relating to certifying of potato seed stock 
is invested in the state department, and as 
such, that department has the authority and 
means of carrying out this authority to see 
that farmers sell as certified seed only that 
seed stock which meets rigid requirements. 
On the other hand, the college in attempting 
to hold its place in the potato work has in- 
structed its county representatives to recog- 
nize only the potato seed specifically approved 
by the college. 

Regardless of the merits of either side of 
the case, and the work of both institutions is 
in efficient hands, this petty competition does 
not work to the benefit of growers and as 
such it must give way for the good of all. It 
is of no importance to farmers whether the 
department or college is supreme in admin- 
istering the seed potato certification work, 
but at the present time the law makers have 
chosen to invest the authority in the depart- 
ment. Farming is too big an institution and 
progress too rapid to tolerate long such a 
condition as this. With open hearts and 
liberal minds these two institutions should 
confer at once to settle for once and all a 
smooth workable program on the develop- 
ment of better Pennsylvania seed potatoes. 





Paying Farm Workers 
Better salaries in the commercial indus- 


tries have taken many a good man from val- | 


uable agricultural work to cast his lot with 
general business. During the boom of busi- 
ness immediately following the war, the sit- 
uation became'serious at our colleges, experi- 
ment stations and with the federal depart- 
ment of agriculture. Quite naturally busi- 
ness wanted the best men it could take, and 
it took them right and left until some of our 
farm institutions were sorely pressed to se- 
cure competent men. American Agriculturist 
urged immediate appropriation to relieve 
this situation, and considerable help was forth 
coming. 

Then followed a falling off of general busi- 
ness activity and a good many of the workers 
returned to the educational and scientific 
field. The situation from the farm stand- 
point is much improved, but many a farmer 
complains that the men with whom he comes 
in contact are not experienced enough to 
give him what he needs. 

There is one remedy: Make the impor- 
tant stations in agricultural work as finan- 
cially attractive as places requiring similar 
ability in other walks of life. This principle 
is recognized in empolying men for codpera- 
tive marketing organizations, and the states 
and the government,must recognize the prin- 











The Way Out . 


Most farmers will agree with what Pregj. 


dent Harding said before the Ws: 
agricultural conference about the necessity 
of improving agriculture that the whol 
country may prosper.. When, however, he 
feels that we must include the building of g 
great waterway from the lakes to the sea he 
is proposing something that could mot be 
done until after many farmers now living 
will be long laid in their graves. Obviously 
the waterway plan will not contribute to any 
solution of present day difficulties that now 
confront farmers. 

The President also proposes that vast dry 
areas of the far west be irrigated, that vast 
swamp lands of the south be drained and 
that cut-over forest areas be reclaimed for 
agricultural production—all these as steps to 
take to get the country out of its period of 
agricultural depression. When production 
already is far ahead of consumption we fail 
to see how doing anything that will produce 
more crops will tend to improve the financial 
lot of the farmer. 

When corn farmers are already -planning 
a large reduction of corn acreage, when cot- 
ton farmers have made similar reductions, 
when the price of wheat goes down -follow- 
ing the government’s announcement of next 
year’s wheat acreage and when the price of 
potatoes is affected adversely long before a 
potato is planted because of the prospect of 
a large acreage to this crop, any talk of 
throwing more areas into the productive 
farm acreage seems far-fetched and out of 
keeping with any practical solution. | 

The agricultural depression is not now in 
the swamp land, the semi-arid lands nor 
in the stump lands of the country. These 
unpeopled lands are not in the pangs of de- 
pression. The farm sufferers are those who 
live in houses on established farms ; on farms 
equipped with livestock and tools and imple- 
ments and carried on as going concerns, 
How is it going to help these people if more 
farms are added to those already in exist 
ence? How are new acres to be brought un- 
der cultivation going to make the acres 
already under cultivation more remunerative 
when more crops now are produced than a 
consuming public can use up? 

Furthermore, the time required to put 
these non-agricultural lands into a state for 
production would run into years of the 


future, which would not help relieve present. 


day distress. Were the established acres 
and the established farms now in existence 
unable to yield products in sufficient quanti- 
ties to supply our own people and to spare 


for others, then talk about taking on new | 


areas would be in order. But that is not the 
problem. We are overproducing now. A 
proposal to reduct tillable areas would be 
more in keeping with the needs of the hour. 

The President’s suggestion that long-time 
credit be made more available to farmers, 
that farmers be given legal standing when 
selling their products collectively and that 
transportation reform be forthwith provided 
is in line with immediate help. The farmer 
does not ask for special privilege nor for 
class legislation. He does demand a square 
deal when it comes to equality of business 
relations and of group action. If more than 
one hundred thousand people are legally per- 


mitted to manufacture and to sell steel as | 


group capitalists, then the same right of 
group action should not be denied to dairy- 
men when marketing milk, or to fruit grow- 
ers when marketing apples. Give farmers 
the same right to do what other people are 
legally permitted to do, and they will work 
out their marketing problems and actually 
take care of themselves. Let them have 4 
chance to make their farms pay a reasonable 
iy and they themselves will do all the 
ate ; 
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Says Sam: Farming’s but I'd 
just as soon be subject to the whims of nature 
as of human nature. The weather can ruil 
youn ctips suavien. bad 8 weulw aye 70" 4 5 

t has a headache. iy 
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ummarize the story of the National 
reultural Conference into the space here 
available is an impossible task. The best 
that can be done is to set down some general- 
izations, and point out some characteristic 
details. ‘The conference ended Friday night, 
January 27, after 12 hours of constant dis- 
cussion of committee reports, bringing to the 
surface almost every stand of opinion repre- 
sented, and demonstrating clearly that the 
farmers controlled the conference, and were 
not to be led either into wildcat theories of 
remedies for admitted distress, or into any 
compacts with organized labor. 

The conference was especially marked by 
the sureness of its declarations, and by the 
numerous propositions placed before it which 
it did not endorse. This included particu- 
larly any and all efforts at endorsement of 
government price-fixing, government owner- 
ship, or so-called government stabilization. 
Half of the Friday forenoon and afternoon 
session was taken up with an effort by 
Samuel Gompers and a few friends who 
showed themselves among the delegates, to 
forestall and prevent references in various 
committee reports to frank statements that 
the high wage level of union labor must 
come down to meet farm wage levels, and 
farm product price levels. Gompers won 
a temporary victory by getting referred back 
to Dean Russell’s committee on costs, prices 
and readjustments a solution so phrased that 
it called on labor to deflate, and not on capi- 


Late in the afternoon the Russell com- 
mittee re-reported the resolution, re-worded, 
but not weakened in any particular, charg- 
ing that prosperity could not come back un-, 
til “Labor and capital had accepted their full 
part in price readjustment.” Prior to this 
Gompers had moved to strike out of the 
transportation committee report these 
words: “In conclusion we insist that rail- 
road corporations and railroad labor must 
share in the’ deflation in charges now affect- 
ing all industries. ; : 

In the debate following but a single voice 
was raised to support his motion. Farm 
leader after farm leader from Thompson, 
the veteran Granger from Maine, to Howard, 
the national farm bureau president, warned 
Gompers that his position was untenable. 
His motion was defeated without a division, 
but the volume of votes indicated less than 
ascore of votes for, and 200 against. 
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The record of the conference, if printed in 
full, as it ought to be, will make a book of 
400 to 500 closely printed pages. It will be 
a milestone in the road of agricultural prog- 
ress, for every speech delivered, every re- 
port made and practically every word in de- 
bate was illuminating and effective. The 
conference marks the crest of the wave of 
agricultural organization activities up to this 
time. Whether the wave is to recede, or 
grow in force and volume from now on is 
the next big question in agriculture. This 
conference filtered out of the movement a 
lot of flotsam and jetsam in its four or five 
days’ work. 

There was a high point in every address 
and every committee report. Warren made 
it evident that Europe was needing food- 
stuffs now, but was rapidly coming back into 
production. Mitchell showed the inevitable 
result of deflating the value of the unit of 
money. Bly squashed the price-fixing bug. 
Pearson translated the vague term “re- 
search” into definite money-making activi- 
ties. The president’s opening address in- 
dicated a willingness which approached 
eagerness to make agriculture a fu!l partner 
with business and labor in goverament. 
The closiing address of the Secretary of 
Agriculture indicated his grasp of the full 
meaning of the conference work, and his 
desire to translate this into department ac- 
tivity. 

Marketing and Credits 


It was to be expected that marketing ard 
credits would be two of the major subjects. 
The guiding mind in the conference on mar- 
keting was G. Harold Powell of the Califor- 
nia citrus fruit marketing organization. His 
address gave the keynote, and the committee 
of which he was chairman formulated the 
report which went through the conference 
without debate or amendments. 

The committee says this report, “strongly 
endorses and recommends the codperative 
marketing of farm products. The*econom- 
ies and benefits both of a private and public 
nature resulting from collective action should 
be made available to those engaged in agri- 
culture to the same extent as they are avail- 
able to those engaged in other industries 
where corporate organization on a large 
scale is feasible.” 

Then followed an endorsement in specific 
terms of the Capper-Volstead bill. Other 


‘at Washington 


Farmers Control Great Epoch-Making Agricultural-Conference at Washington 






committee reports repeated this endorse- 
ment. It was one of the unanimous opine 
ions of the conference. State and federal 
service and, regulations received much at- 
tention, shipping point inspection, arbitra- 
tion for rejected shipments, the Vestal bill 
for standard containers, and the retention of 
the Bureau of Markets in the Department 
of Agriculture all were endorsed. Uniform 
warehousing and cold storage laws were ad- 
vocated, and establishment of standard 
grades, by federal authority in codperation 
with producers, and others interested. 

The report of tlie committee on credits 
was one of the masterpieces of the confer- 
ence. S. P. Houston, farmer, live stock 
man, and head of a farm mortgage organ- 
ization was chairman of one of the large and 
substantial committees. Short time credit, 
under a rediscount plan, to be handled by 
the farm loan banks, was. outlined and en- 
dorsed; also a complete endorsement of the 
federal farm loan system and a recommen- 
dation that shareholders be given represen- 
tation on the directorates, for the more gen- 
eral purchase of the bonds, for greater privi- 
leges of joint stock banks, and against the 
repeal of tax exemption for farm loan bonds. 
Other tax exemption privileges should be 
repealed, says this report, but since lands 
and mortgages are both taxed, the exemp- 
tion of land bank bonds should be continued. 
Investigation of crop insurance was urged. 

The railroad transportation report has 
been mentioned. It also urged repeal of 
guarantee features of the Esch-Cummins law, 
reduction of land valuations in railroad valu- 
ations by elimination of so-called land multi- 
ple, reestablishment of pre-war powers of 
state commissions, more refrigerator cars, 
and reduction of rates to the level prior to 
August, 1920, “as rapidly as reductions in 
operating expenses will justify.” Water 
transportation was urged, and a special res- 
olution introduced by Herbert Myrick urg- 
ing acceptance of the Henry Ford offer for 
Muscle Shoals was passed. The Great Lakes 
St. Lawrence waterway was endorsed after a 
fight by Peter G. Ten Eyck of Albany, N. Y., 
against it. No record vote was had. A nag 
tional transportation institute was approved. 
Federal aid for highways, proper mainten- 
ance of highways and regulations of highway 
traffic were favored in the highway subcom- 
mittee report. 

(Continued on page 114) 


Monmouth Potato Men Still Upset 


But Have Hopes for a Program to Unite All Interest—By D. L. Hendrickson 


Farmers of Monmouth county, N. J., which 
is known from coast to coast for the quality 
and quantity of its potatoes, are still “up in 
the air” so far as absolute codperation in 
the marketing of their chief product is con- 
cerned. Since March, 1908, the leading 
factor in the potato industry has been the 
Monmouth county farmers’ exchange, which 
has loading stations at or near all the princi- 
pal production centers. 

The present officers of the exchange are: 
President, J. N. Johnson; vice-president, G. 
C. McDowell; sales manager, Ira D. Baird; 
assistant sales manager, V. C. Stillwell ; man- 
ager fetrilizer department, Jos. C. ‘Geiger; 
secretary-treasurer, W. F. Foley; assistant 
treasurer, C. E. Wagner. The board of 
directors is composed of H. W. Buck, G. B. 
Conover, George Davison, J. H. Holmes, G. T. 
Jones, W. R. Mereau, J. V. D. Perrine, J. L. 
Pittenger, W. H. Reid, S. G. Mygrant, H. R. 
Woodward, J. D. Rue, and Messrs. Johnson 
and McDowell. 

The business of the exchange showed 4& 
great falling off in 1921 from that of the 
five years previous. There are three reasons 
Which may be assigned for this: The light 
potato crop of the year; the lower market 


price, and the opposition of the newly organ- 
ized Monmouth county farmers’ *codperative 
association. — 

The recent statement of the exchange shows 
assets of $304, 904 and liabilities of $290,- 
830. This leaves a surplus of $14,074, pay- 
able as an 8% dividend on April 1, 1922. 
The net profit in 1921 was but $15,987, con- 
sequently there was only $1,914 left to be 
added to the undivided profits which had 
mounted to $64,085, an average of nearly 
$5,500 per year for each one of the 12 years 
the exchange had been in existence prior to 
1921. The average undivided profits for 
each year has been about three times what 
it was last year. 

A comparison of these figures shows the 
great fallihg off in the exchange’s business. 
When it is considered that this organization 
deals extensively in fertilizer and other farm 
supplies, the profits from which figure in 
the grand total, these comparisons become all 
the more glaring. Then, too, among the as- 
sets an important item is $59,182 due from 
farmers, while the exchange is indebted to 
farmers only.to the extent of $17,072. It 
would appear that many had been unable to 


meet the*~ bills for seed and fertilizer, 8 _ 


find this to be the case among many of the 
independent dealers, and frequently the situ- 
ation is serious. 

More than half of all the potatoes raised 
last year in Monmouth county were marketed 
through the codperative association, The ex- 
act figures were 407, 908 sacks of potatoes, 
or 1,854 cars, loaded at 18 stations, the ag- 
gregate value of the association’s potatoes 
being $1,282, 134. The association, opera- 
ting in the three counties of Monmouth, 
Middlesex and Mercer handled over 14,000 
telegrams, shipped 3,378 cars of potatoes to 
800 different customers in over 500 different 
towns in 27 states. The total sales were over 
$2,500,000. The officers of the association 
are: President, T. B. Lewis; vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer, C. R. Applegate; 
directors, the above, and Edward Hulsart, 
Roscoe Clayton Probasco, William Higgins, 
Daniel H. Taylor, Henry Cross, Jr., William 
Patterson, Edward W. Winser, and Marvin 
Gravatt. fonmouth county alone has 412 
members. This association is not run for 
yeott, but is a selling agency exclusively. 

evertheless, the members have codperated 
in purchasing fertilizer materials this win- 
(Continued on page 104) 
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1922 Is A Good Year 
To Build A Dairy Barn 


UMBER and other prices are well down, carpenters and com- 
mon labor want work and contractors need business badly 


enough to figure closely. 


Costs have so lowered that you can now have a James planned barn, 
with Jamesway insulation, double glazed windows and silos, com- 
pletely equipped with Jamesway ventilating system, stalls, stanch- 
ions, drinking cups, manure carrier, feed truck, cow pen, calf pen, 
bull pen, etc., for 30 cows for about $53.00 a month—$1.75 per cow. 
Indeed, drinking cups alone may pay % the cost of the entire bagn. Tests in 28 


herds proved that with milk at $2.50 per 100 lbs. and labor at 25c an hour, James- 
way cups increased profits from each cow $14.01 during the cold weather season. 


Building costs are not likely to decrease for some time. When prosperity is again 
in fall ewing, labor, lumber, cement and other materials will be in great demand. 


In any event, the profits a Jamesway barn will make for you each year you use it 
will far offset any possible saving that can be effected by waiting. 


If you take advantage of the Federal Farm Loan system, you may get money at 
low interest for as long as 40 years, paying offa little each year. If you are not 
familiar with this method of financing the building of a dairy barn, write us for 


full information. 


JAMES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Fort Atkinson, Wis, 


Poultry Book No. 31 
Tells about new type 
of poultry house — 
warm, but gets rid of 
foul air and moisture. © 





Elmira, New York 


Dairy Barn Book No. 31 
How to build,ventilate 
and equip ¥ practical 
up-to-date dairy 
Free on request. 
. v 








BEAUTIFUL 
WALL PAPER 


Thrifty folks save millions of dollars each 
by ordering many .of their necessities 
mail. Have you tried it yet? 

‘ouldn’t you like to make a comparison 
and sce for yourself just how we may be 
able to save you money when you wish to 
buy WALL PAPER and certain other 
Household Brighteners? 

Wouldn’t you be interested to inspect a 
75 page sample book full of beautiful and 
stylish WALL PAPER designs, displayed 
by newly patented miniature process 
which shows. the sidewall, border and 
binder of each pattern reproduced in ex- 
act proportions? Then, too, consider the 
extraordinary price scale: Se to SOc @ 


How do. we do it? It’s no secret. When 
you buy a large amount of any one ar- 
ticle, you get a discount, don’t you? Now, 
then, when we buy stock for our 26 retail 
stores plus our Mail Order Divigion, we, 
too, receive an enormous discount. 
This fact, added to our 21 years’ experi- 
ence with the wall paper market, enables 
us to offer you some truly remarkable 
es. You will find the very same pat- 
terns, which: our book’ contains, selling 
upwards to a dollar a roll elsewhere. 

It's really worth looking into. Write 
today for our big FREE SAMPLE BOOK. 
It does not place you under any obligation 
whatsoever and may be of great value to 
you later on. 

COOPER WALL PAPER STORES 
MAIL ORDER DIVISION 

Dept. A, 220 W. Willow St., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Largest Wall Paper Dealers in the World 




















PREMIER The Best of All STRAWBERRIES 


our offer for a better one. Home use or market. 
and 32 other kinds. 
THE W. F. ALL 


about 
CO., (70 E. Mkt St., Salisbury, Md. 





—BURT’S HEAVYWEIGHT” ‘Test 38 Ibs 

per by. Also Early Seed Corn. Get our 

rice, samples and catalogue. 

SONS, Melrose, 


THEO. BURT Ohie. 





PEACH AND APPLE TREES. Tell us what you need, 
and send fer 1922 catalog of Fruit Trees, Vines, and 
Seeds. ALLENS NURSERIES Bex L, Genéva, Obie 





WHITE LIGHT FROM 
OIL LAMPS HOW 


Government Teste Prove New Light Beats 
ElectricSensational Invention 





A new lamp has recently been invented 
whick burns common kerosene oil and pro- 
duces a soft, white light said to be even better 
than electric or gas. Tests by the Government 
and leading Universities prove this new light is 
superior to ten ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise, is simple and 
economical, requires no pumping up and has 
been approved by the Underwriters for in- 
surance. 

The inventor, J. W. Johnson, Room No. 172, 
14 Washington Pl., New York, N. Y., is offer- 
ing to send one of these new lamps on ten 
days’ free trial, or even give one to the first 
user in each locality who will help him intro- 
duce it. Write him today for particulars. 
Also ask him to,explain his agency proposition. 





OR CHOICE WATCH, 

f CAMERA OR RIFLE 
— forselling only40 packs 
|. Vegetable Seeds at 










* trust you with seeds until sold. Address; . 


AMERICAN SEED COMPAN! 


ee 
SYRACUSE AUTO SCHOOL 


Completely equipped including electrical features. 
Thorough course under expert supervision. Qualifies 
for garage management, repairmen including tractor 
repair. Write for particulars. 


Syracuee Y. Mf. C. A. Soheois 


Dept. A ‘ » w Y. 


450000 TREES 












Grapes, Small 


cone ish See LEWIN RORSOM, Box ¥, Freduaia, BY. 








Plow ‘Ha 


Back of the Brawn is the Thinker 
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Water for Farm Stock 


Water is so comnfon that we uncon- 
sciously forget about the important 
part it plays in plant and animal life. 
Water is necessary to float the feed in 
the stomach; to prevent abnormal 
bodily tempera- 
tures; to flush 
the intestines, 
clearing the pas- 
sages of waste 
and poisonous 
material; to pro- 
vide moisture 
when the animal 
is heated, in or- 
der to prevent 
fever; to pro- 
vide the vapor 
passing from 
lungs and skin, 
and further- 
more, to pro- 
vide the largest 
single body con- 
stituent. Experiments have shown 
that milk cows require from four to 
six pounds of water for each pound 
of dry matter eaten. If left to their 
own choice, dairy cows will take the 
larger part of their water after eat- 
ing which can be quickly demonstrat- 
ed by listening in a stable where buck- 
ets are installed after they have eaten 
their fill. More water is required when 
animals are fed on narrow rations 
than when the ration is of the starchy 
order. 

There is a varying amount of heat 
generated in animals due to the proc- 
esses of digestion and exercise and is 
responsible for cool water being more 
palatable than warm water. This 
does not mean that ice water is pref- 
erable but in most cases animals like 
water around 60 degrees rather than 
warmer or colder. ‘ 

‘ I have observed when cows are wat- 
ered at a spring or stream flowing 
therefrom that they prefer to drink at 
the head in the summer where the 
water is cooler and at the same place 
in the winter, where the water is 
warmer.. Individual cows vary, how- 
ever, in temperature, likes and dis- 
likes: As a rule the fleshy, meaty 
types like the water colder than the 

















bony, thin-sided, skinny types. Hav-- 


ing water in buckets to some extent 
equalizes these individual variations 
and compels each cow to drink small 
quantities at a time: 

Advantage of Drinking Cups 

If the drinking buckets are kept 
clean they become the most econom- 
ieal and all around best method of 
supplying water in the winter. Ex- 
perimental data has shown that cows 
do not relish warm water, and lose 
rather than gain by its use, due to 
waste heat generated, above that re- 
quired to maintain a normal body tem- 
perature. Few cows can develop waste 
heat enough to warm ice water to 
100 degrees and not use up a good 
deal more than the waste heat of the 
body. Ice water should be heated at 
best to 50 degrees. 

I have often been confused by the 
watering effects at time of parturition. 
I like to give cows slightly warmed 
water at this time, and yet I have 
known cows to drink freely of cold 
water before and after without inter- 
fering in any way with the birth of 
the calf or passage of the placenta. 
A near neighbor tells me he always 
gives cold water after parturition with 
good results, If this practice has 
merit it is due to causes I have not 
learned. I feel sure that freshening 
troubles may be due te high feeding 
up to that time, without a few days 
intermission, and sometimes may be 
we charge the good and ill results to 
water. Water should be provided in 
abundance if maximum production is 
secured at all times of the year. 


Drinks a Day 

Dry cattle will get along very well 
both summer and winter if they drink 
once a day. One watering place in a 
pasture, no matter where located, will 
suffice, Not so for dairy cows. We 
provide our milk herd’ while at 
pasture with five places to drink— 
three in the pasture, one trough near 
the barn, and ‘the regular bucket sup- 
ply in the stable. They do not drink 
very much in. the barn unless the 
weather is scorching hot, or sometimes 
when they are driven direct from pas- 
ture to the barn and are not given 
time to drink at the trough in the. 


Not all of the cows will drink at ay 
of these drinking places every day 


‘but some of them will use one or more 


of them every day. Cows seem to like 
running water best if it is deep enough 
to provide an easy full draught. They 
will always drink more when taking 
in a full mouthful. Probably this 
would not be true in drinking from 
buckets by their side but applies when 
they must walk a distance to get 
water. Often a good deal of engi. 
neering is required to get plenty of 
water where needed. A gravity sys. 
tem is best. 
Arrangements for Water 

Nothing seems to be as easy and 
cheap and convenient as water run- 
ning down hill. Of course in a cold 
climate pipes must be guarded against 
freezing, which is not a difficult thing 
to do if care is taken to keep the water 
flowing steadily all the t€me. As a 
guaranty not quite all of the available 
water at the head should be allowed 
to run through the pipe. The intake 
will then be covered all of the time. 

Where water is conveyed to more 
than one building from‘a common 
source we find the plan very satisfac- 
tory of putting down double or re- 
turn flow pipes reducing danger from 
frost and giving fresh running water 
at any point on the line when a fau- 
cet is opened. When we want a tank 
full at all times we put in a float which 
maintains any level desired. If water 
is pumped for convenience, it should 
be lifted into a supply tank and from 
there the gravity system installed, 
Pure water, plenty of it, at every us- 
able place is the best investment on 
the farm.—TI[H. E. Cook. 








[ Among the Granges | 


Oneida County Goes Forward 

Through the loyal coéperation of 
the officers and members the Grange 
in our county has made a decided ad- 
vance in membership, financial stand- 
ing, education and legislative in- 
fluence. On November 5, 1917, there 
were 15 subordinate granges with a to- 
tal membership of 1323. The Septem- 
ber report 1921 gave 24 granges and 
the membership 2877. One Grange 
of 60 members reported and new 
members initiated since September 
30 would, I believe, make a total 
membership of 300. This year we 
have eight delegates to the State 
Grange. 

One new Grange was organized at 
Seiferts Corners. They have incor- 
porated and remodeled a building in- 
to a Grange Hall, which they have 
purchased, making 15 Granges that 
now own their own halls. The Grange, 
Farm Bureau and Dairymen’s League 
picnic is now established fact and 
should become one of the big geld days 
of the year. After much hard work, in 
raising quota of $30,000 for the 
Grange, Dairymen’s League and Fed- 
eration of Farm Bureaus stock, com-! 
monly known as G. L. F., Oneida 
county has réached‘its goal and is 
now developing the local organiza-’ 
tions, Which will make it more effec- 
tive. We will urge the loyal support 
and hearty codperation of all patrons. 

Seven years of efficient service have 
demonstrated the success of the 
Grange Fire insurance company. 
Starting with $203,000 insurance in 
force our last report shows $1,175,- 
000. The average cost the last three 
years was $1.66 2-3 per thousand; 
with a local director in each grange 
we are able to keep the expense at 
a minimum eost. The Grange life 
insurance company known as the 
Farmers and Traders at Sayracuse has 
been very successful and is writing 4 
large amount of insurance among the 
farmers. Forty-five shares of the 
stock are now owned in our county. 
No discord or strife has arisen with- 
in our borders and let us continue to 
live up to our Grange motto: “In 
in. non-essentials, 
liberty, in all things, charity.”—([Olin 
B, Lawton, Oneida county, N. Y. 
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Home-made Concrete Mixer 
¥. E. FANTZ, ALLEN COUNTY, 0. 


I had occasion to do considerable 
eoncreting and had no mixer. To buy 
one was not practical for my purpose 
andi could notrentone. So one after- 
noon I made one to fit a tractor, out of 
materials that can be found laying 
around any farm. Although | hastily 
made.it has proven so successful that I 
feel others might make use of the idea. 

For the power I used a motor culti- 
vator. Instead of using a complicated 
get of belts or gears to reduce the 
speed, I used the gearing of the tractor 
itself in this way: I jacked up the rear 
axle so the wheels could revolve clear 
of the ground. By throwing in the 
clutch as if plowing these wheels re- 
volved at about the same rate of speed 
as a concrete mixer. For the mixing 
unit I used an old elder barrel open at 
one end. 

To attach the barrel to the wheels I 
took an old binder chain and fastened 
the ends into aloop which fitted loosely 
around the bottom of the barrel. This 
loop I suspended within the extension 
rim of one of the wheels, hanging it to 
the rim with strands of wire at about 
eight points, as shown in the cut. I 
laid the barrel on its side and stuck the 
bottom into thisloop. Lest the barrel 
should refuse to rotate when loaded, 
I fastened a wire from a bolt in the 
barrel to the rim of the wheel. 


I now had a means of rotating the 
barrel and a support for one end. To 
support the other end I used three 
rollers, which were simply iron pulley 
wheels. I placed them between two 
planks, with a bolt through the eenter 
foranaxle. Two of these were under- 
neath the barrel a little distance apart, 
and the third was half way up the side 
toward the front of the tractor. This 
was added later, as the barrel had a 
tendency to roll off the other two. The 
open end of the barrel should be about 
8 inehes higher than the other end. 


Inside the barrel I made three 
“paddles,” which were simply 1% ineh 
by 4 inch boards fastened on edge with 
bolts. As will be seen in the eut, s 
little cleat nailed on the end of these 
will assist in keeping the concrete from 
splashing out. A bueket and a hoe 
complete the outfit. The barre] ean- 
not be lowered from position as in 
other mixers, but a few ecrapes of the 
hoe will fill the bucket with conerete. 
This will mix eight buckets of conerete 
at a time and do it much more thoro- 
ughly than by hand. I have found it 
handy for making concrete corner and 
end posts as it will move under its own 
power from place to place and re- 
quires little time to set up. One of the 
posts can be seen in the background. 


The motor cultivator I used had no 
differential, so I jacked up both 
wheels. On a tractor with a differen- 
tial, only one wheel need’ be raised, 
and the engine run then at half the 
speed, as the one wheel will run twiee 
as fast as both together. I see no rea- 
son why the idea could not also be 
adapted to an automobile. This de- 
viee has saved one man’s time for sev- 
eral weeks, whieh is a good return for 
one afternoon’s work. 


Oren ee 
Some wall board and paint may be 
about all that’s needed to transform 


& corner of the woodshed into a wash 
Toom and a laundry. 





Plans on Water Supply 


I am planning .on putting water works in 
my house and barn and don’t known what 
would be the best make. I have a drilled 
well 110 feet deep about 8 feet from the 
house. My barn is about 200 feet from the 
house down ‘hill. There is about a 12 foot 
drop.. Would it be better to use a pressure 
tank or could I a a storage tank upstairs 
in the house and another tank in the barn 
above the water bowls and pump the water 
into the tanks with a three-way pump, using 
an engine to pump the water into the tanks; 
or would it be better to b the. tank in 
the i close by - the well. that is, the 
one I use for the barn? Is there any way 
by which I can connect the engine to a 
pump jack and have the engine in the/cel- 
ar?—[A. L. S., Pa. 

After studying over the proposi- 
tion of water works for. your farm- 
stead I would make the suggestion 
that if you do not already have 
electricity that you put in a farm 
electric plant and use the electricity 
for all the power requirements con- 
nected wth the water supply. The 
storage tank system of water supply 
is generally considered out of date 
and it has certain disadvantages 
which are not possessed by the hydro- 
pneumatic or pressure tank system. 
The pressure tank system has much 
more to recommend it. 

If you are going to use a consider- 
able amount of water at the barn I 
would suggest that you use just a 
plain storage tank’ there since there 
is no particular necessity for having 
the water under pressure as might 
be the case in the house. However, 
if you are going to supply water 
only to a few head of stock, it might 
be more advantageous to have one 
large pressure tank at the house and 
have the entire water system for both 
the house and barn connected to 
this tank. 


F Would Not Stand Pressure 


Commenting upon an article in American 
Agriculturist of October 29 relating to the 
way in which a reader'made a boiler from a 
milk can, W. Halsey, editor of The 
Locomotive makes the following comment.— 
[The Editor, 

We have inquired as to the di- 
mensions and metal used in the con- 
struction of these cans and we find 
for the average can that the allow- 
able pressure should not be over 25 
pounds per square inch, if the safety 
of life and property is to be borne 
in mind. This allowable pressure is 
based on the shell of the vessel itself 
and we cannot say anything definite 
as to the strength of other parts of 
the milk can. However, we believe 
that if anything, they would be 
weaker than the shell. We wonder 
if the author of this article appreci- 
eates the fact that the pressure on the 
bottom or the large end of this milk 
can with a 25-pound per square inch 
pressure would be more than 1% tons 
and that with a 50-pound pressure, 
which he suggests as a safety valve 
setting, that it would be over three 
tons. 

There is another danger inherent in 
this article and that is, that even 
should a misguided farmer construct 
such a boiler, he, in many states, 
would not be allowed to use it by 
reason of the boiler laws in that state. 
Such a vessel would be a most danger- 
ous thing to use. With all due re- 
spect to the farmers and dairymen of 
the country, who are producing our 
food supplies for us, we do not believe 
that they should use anything but the 
safest possible construction in boilers. 
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You know that pine burns 
with a hotter flame than many 
other wi b CAUBO 
it is rich in resinous oils. 


Thousands @f farmers have 
found that Standard Carbide 
burns brighter and lasts long- 
er. Why? Because it is pure 
and free from waste substances. 


Standard Carbide always burns 
brighter and lasts longer be- 
cause its gas yield is uniformly 
high. Tested in every type of 


* 


You'll Get the Best Results from your Acetylene 
Generator only by using Standard Carbide 
It is a mistake to think that any brand of carbide you use in 


your acetylene generator will give you the same light as any other. 
All carbides are not alike~any more than all woods are alike. 





Your Dealer will be able to fill your order promptly, because 
there is a Standard Carbide warehouse in your district to insure 
speedy delivery, and, incidentally, save you freight charges. 


THE FARMERS’ STANDARD CARBIDE CO., Inc. 


Factory: Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Executive Offices, 15 West 37 Street, New York City 





































acetylene generator on the mar- 
ket, Standard Carbide proves 
itself the best light-giver. 


So—no matter what kind of 
@ generator you have—using 
Standard Carbide will save you 
money and give you a better 
and brighter light. 


Ask for Standard Carbide— 
the kind that comes in big 
blue steel, moisture-proof drums 
= Sarbide that Burns 
Brighter and Lasts Longer. 


















































water by hand 


Don’t continue to pump and carry 
water by hand when you can equip 
your home with a water system for:a 
very nominal sum. Every hour in the 
day, and every day in the year you 
can use running water, under pressure. 


FIQOSTER 


equipment, in addition to providing the 
water used in your home will enable 
you to pipe water into your barn for 
watering stock, or on the lawn for 
sprinkling and fire protection. Hoosier 
equipment may beinstalledin any home. 
No need to remodel or rebuild. Uses any 
power. Electricinstallations are auto- 
matic and need no personal supervision. 
Write today for illustrated cata- 
logue showing ~—y « complete outfits 
suitable for your home. Complete 
plans furnished free. 
FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
Dept. N Kendallville, Indiana 





Quit pumping ——. > 






































































Pi aes 





A Hoosier installation using electric 
motor for power, and suitable for wells 
up to 300 feet indepth. Automatically 
controlled and self oiling. Other in- 
stallations for deep or shallow wells, 
and for any power. 








$10.000.00 


As low as BACKS THIS SAW 
Gomes Value 
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Saws Wood Fast 


Make $20 a Day. *ks big money wit 
Fells trees, saws) up logs and limbs by ine power. 
Saws 35 Cords a = easy, Goes anyw 

to handle, needs no ing. Light, durable, 

60 Days’ Trial. 10-Year Guarantee. 
as many new nm ene. ra starting -P.. 
Befowr Reese and eters caw. Bel ¢ 
PENG Loe Bawece cardi will So." GEO. ¥. . 
LONG MFG. Dept. 203~ 
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@5t. Lawrence Ship Canal 
HENRY M. BRIGHAM, NEW YORE 

The construction of the proposed 
St. Lawrence ship canal would be an 
unprofitable investment for the na- 
tional government and particularly 
for the state g@f New York. Eighteen 
of the western states are already com- 
mitted to this project and the country 
is being flooded with propaganda to 
pave the way for legislation by con- 
gress. This propaganda, as usual, 
states only one side of the case. There 
are many objections to the plan. 

The principal objection is that it 
could not be operated profitably as 
a ship canal. Ocean freight vessels, 
because of the conditions which they 
must encounter, cost about three 
times as much as lake vessels of like 
carrying capacity. They are of deep- 
er draught and therefore require 
more power and fueffor the same 
speed. They are compelled to carry 
substantially larger crews and their 
hatches, through which these vessels 
are loaded and unloaded, carinot be 
so conveniently located as those of 
lake vessels and barges, consequently 
it takes about three times as long to 
load and unload them. Insurance, 
which is a very important item, is 
about three times as much. These 
add enormously to the overhead ex- 
penses of ocean vessels and render 
their confpetitive. operation imprac- 
tical and their freight charges pro- 
hibitive umless they can be operated 
under favorable conditions. Mani- 
festly, if ocean vessels are operated at 
slow speed the overhead charges 
either eat up all the profits or neces- 
sitate prohibitive freight rates. 

In computing the profits of an 
ocean steamship the time rather than 
the mileage of the trip is the im- 
portant consideration. The propa- 
ganda practically ignores this most 
important factor. Because of the 
slow speed through the gigre St. 
Lawrence Ship Canal and ti twen- 
ty or more locks required to\reach 
Duluth, which is about six hundred 
feet above sea level, the voyage from 
Duluth to the Atlantic would take 
from 17 to 20 days. This alone would 
make it cheaper to ship by lake steam- 
ers to Buffalo, barges through our 
barge canal'to the port of New York 
and ocean steamers to European 
ports, 

Cost of Deepening Lake Ports 

As ocean steamers suitable for this 
traffic draw from 20 to 22 feet of 
water, it would be necessary to 
deepen the water at all the lake 
ports 3 or 4 feet. The estimated 
initial cost is $10,000,000 per foot 
with a substantial annual cost to 
maintain the required depth of water 
This expense would necessarily be 
borne by the national government. 

Other serious obstacles to the profit- 
able operation of ocean vessels 
through this proposed canal are the 
sunken reefs and strong tide currents 
in the gulf of St. Lawrence and the 
fogs and severe storms at the mouth 
of the river which make this route 
one of unusual difficulty and danger. 
Finally the canal would be icebound 
for five months of each year. A 
careful consideration of cost and the 
difficulties and dangers of operation 
leads irresistibly to the conclusion 
that the canal if constructed would 
not be largely used for ocean .ves- 
sels but almost entirely for barges 
carrying merchandise from conveni- 
ent lake ports to Montreal, where it 
would be transshipped to European 


; ports. 





It is proposed that this canal should 
be built as a joint venture by the 
United States and Canada. In this 
event the State of New York through 
taxation would be compelled to pay 
something more than 28% of the 
contribution of this government to 
an enterprise which instead of con- 
veniencing or benefiting its citizens 
would tend to divert traffic from its 
barge canal which cost the state ap- 
proximately $125,000,000. Traffic 
would also be diverted during the 
summeér months from the port of New 
York to the port of Montreal which 
is already the second largest shipping 
port of the North Atlantic. 


Must Keep Light and Heat 
The St. Lawrence river possesses 
hydroelectric possibilities estimated 
at from four to seven and one-half 
million horse power. One of the plans 
advocated involves the construction of 


a dam, locks and a one million horse 
power hydroelectric plant. The cost 
of this is estimated at from something 
over $250,000,000 to $300,000,000. 


The estimated cost of another plan 
which it is said would result in the 
development of 4,000,000 horsepower 
is $1,300,000,000. One-half of the 
horsepower generated under the first 
plan now belongs to the state of New 
York, but it would be necessary for 
the national government to take this 
right from the state and to charge a 
high rate therefor, in order to show 
even a paper profit On its proposed in- 
vestment. 


Monmouth Potato Men Upset 
(Continued from page 101) 

ter materials, effecting a saving there- 
by of $9 a ton. a 

Efforts have been made to bring 
these two organizations together, but 
without avail. The association wants 
a new organization for selling pota- 
toes only, while the exchange would 
separate the selling of potatoes from 
its other business and finance the 
Same, paying as in the past, by pool- 
ing the prices each day, and at the 
end of the season, after charging one- 
half of the year’s expenses to the po- 
tato account, pay*to farmers all of 
the profit which may have accrued, 
as a patronage dividend. With this 
plan the potato business would be 
absolutely a non-profit business, and 
the exchange proposes to adopt this 
plan for the season of 1922. e 


Can Not Agree 

This plan was unanimously adopted 
by the members of the exchange and 
rejected by the same sort of a vote 
on the part of the association. There- 
on McCampbell of Holmdel, one of 
the leaders of.the codperative associ- 
ation, in a recent address, emphasized 
the fact that both organizations 
should be leaders of potatoes only. 
This would give growers the use of 
the facilities already at the stations, 
it would give a fair profit to those 
who owned the buildings and did 
the grading, and yet it would save 
the underbidding and allow the cen- 
tral selling agehcy to get the highest 
prices the crop would bring in com- 
petition with western and northern 
growers. 

Harry E. Taylor of Freehold, presi- 
dent of the New Jersey farm bureau 
federation and an official of the na- 
tional federation, has been asked to 
devise a plan, at once fair. to both 
the association and the exchange, by 
which they can work together, thus 
putting a stop to duplication of effort” 
and reducing e farmers’ expenses. 
And there the matter rests! 








Grapes for 
Home Use 


No matter how 
small your lot, you 
can produce grapes 
for table, jells and 

: 3 beverages. Our grape 
vines grow vigorously and bear early. our 
choice of 30 varieties. Set King’s Grape 
Vines wy: the porch and back fence. You 
will soon be picking grapes from your own 
arbor. 

Our big new illusfrated Catalog describes 
the leading varieties of Apples, Peaches, 
Pears, Plums and Cherries. ells about our 
“Bearing Age Trees” that will yield fruit the 
first year after planting. Also Small Fruits 
for home and market. Gives useful hints for 
beens the home grounds at small e: se 
with Shade Trees, Evergreens, Hedge Plants 
and Flowering Shrubbery. Write today for 
copy free. 
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What is a fair 
price for genuine 


Le Roy Shares ? 


1922 reduced list. 

Le Roy 108 .65 ea. 
109 .70 
110 .75 * 


These prices are fair. 
Insist on genuine 
manufacturers make 
with full name Le Roy 
on every Share. 
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If Your Dealer dees—not handle 


E SLOWS 


Write LeRoy Plow Co., LeRoy, N.Y. 











SPECIAL SALE 
OF SILOS 


We sell direct from our factory. 
agents. Prices run from $100.00 up, de- 
pending on size. All silos in this sale are 
emp grade, genuine clear Oregon Fir, 
fully equipped with all our latest improve- 
ments. Subject to inspection at your 
station. On payment of small deposit we 
will hold silo for Spring shipment if de- | 
sired. If shipped at once no cash in ad- 
vance. You can savé money by getting 
your order in now before these are gone. 
Advise size desired. 


INTERNATIONAL SILO COMPANY 
112 Flood Building, Meadville, Penn. 


No 
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“Milk and Dairy 


Marketing and Production Problems 
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More About Pooling 


ember of the Dairymen’s league 

ng a signed the co-operative plan. 
1 hav? i¢,-would I be a member of the c 
signet ye association and would I have an in- 
the buildings? I read an article in 
of my neighbor’s papers that I would 
ort have an interest in these buildings. Who 
4 oses the co-operative association?—[A. 


B., Genesee county, N Y. 


The league co-operative associa~ 
tion plan works out in this way. 
Technically speaking, the producer is 
not a member of the association, since 
member means practically the same 
as director. But as for the control of 
the directors, the plan of the co-op- 
erative places producers in a stronger 

sition than they were in under the 
old Dairymen’s league. It should be 
understood that the new organization 
gives more direct representation than 
was allowed under the proxy system 
in the old organization. J BS. 

fTheinterest which co-operators have 
in the buildings comes about as fol- 
lows: The money which is deducted 
from the dairyman’s ehecks to be in- 
vested in plants, equipment and other 
necessary property, is provided for 
by certificates of indebtedness issued 
by the co-operative association. These 
certificates of indebtedness represent 
his share in the joint ownership of all 
property owned by the co-operative 
association. No director of the co- 
operative has any more hold upon 
buildings or property of the associa- 
tion than his own individual certifi- 
eates of indebtedness shows, and the 


direction which the directors have 


over that property is the same sort of 
management as delegated to directors 
in any incorporated body. In the re- 
organization of the locals, which is 
now well accomplished, representation 
is provided for in direction of the 
overhead co-operation association. If 
the locals select to répresent them, 
those who speak the wishes of the ma- 
jority, they through them are duly 
represented in the affairs of the over- 
head organization. 

If the reorganization of locals is 
complete by next June, at which time 
comes the annual meeting of the co- 
operative association, then the indi- 
vidual dairymen will rule by electing 
the delegates who carry out their 
wishes. This representation plan 
through Senators and Congressmen is 
the method followed by our govern- 
ment. 





Materials for Building 
F. E. BRIMMER, LIVINGSTON COUNTY N. Y¥. 

On September 3 we lost our_main barn by 
lightning. I was told ‘yesterday that one 
could build with tile and cement cheaper 
than with wood. What can you tell me. 
about the fire hazard, the strain of using 
& heavy hay fork and the pressure of 
driving heavy loads on the barn floor as our 
truck weighs 6000 pounds and we often 
load 5000 pounds. Isn’t a fire in a rein- 
forced steel ‘barn worse than a wood barn 
on account of its twisting and having to bo 
taken down?—[F.. MH. C., Ransom, Pa. 

Just at the present time I could 
not give you very definite information 
on the comparative costs of building, 
with wood, tile and cement; not long 
ago a contractor told me that the 
costs were practically the same. 
course, a-great deal would depend 
upon local conditions, whether local 
material and labor had decreased in 
Price sufficiently to influence the cost. 

Naturally in buildings built of fire- 
Proof materials, the fire: danger is not 
8 great. This is especially true 
where the eause of the fire is likely to 
be from an external source, Of 
course, with a i@rge amount of com- 
bustible material within the building, 
that could be ignited by carelessness 
or accident just as quickly in the fire- 
Proof barn as in one built of com- 
bustible materials, The cost of main- 
tenance, however, of buildings built of 
imperishable \ material is less than 
when built of any other kind. 

The old fashioned timber frame 

usually have ample strength and 
to spare to support heavy hay forks 
even when carrying sling loads. The 
modern flank frame construction with 
self-supporting roofs also is amply 
strong enough to support anything 
like this, If you are going to carry 
coneentrated loads of five or six tons 
on your barn floor, you certainly 
thould take a special precaution to 
make the floor’ heavy enough to sup- 
Port such loads, especially in those 
oe where the truck is likely to be 
en. Most barns, as they are con- 
structed now, eome very nearly being 
strong enough even with average con- 
Suction. 


Of. 


I would certainly recommend for 
the sake of safety that in any type of 
barn a good lightning rod installa- 
tion be putin. A large percentage of 
barn fires are caused by lightning and 
@ good lightning rod installation will 
be practically 100% efficient in elime- 
inating this danger. All metal masses 
in the building should be eonnected 
to the system of conductors, 


Rural School Proposals 
J. D. MOORE, ST. LAWRENCE CO. 

In your issue of November 26, Dean 
Cook gave your readers a description 
of some of the features of the new 
school system, proposed by the chair- 
man of the Committee of 21. It sur- 
prises me that neither editorially nor 
by any of your correspondents that I 
have noticed during the intervening 
month has any reference been made 
to school affairs. Farmers should be 
interested. But perhaps one reason 
why they do not care to discuss the 
joint committee or its reported find- 
ings is that so much mystery and un- 
certainty has been thrown about these 
subjects. Reports of committee 
meetings are published and the accu- 
racy of these is desired by members 
of the committee who assert that they 
have reached no “final decision.” 


In the meantime the meeting of the 
legislature is at hand and though 
members of the committee declare 
that nothing will be recommended to 
our law-makers until it has been re- 
ferred to the farmers and by the lat- 
er thoroughly disci. sed and approved, 
yet it should be remembered that 
the Machold law was pushed through 
the legislature without the recom- 
mendation of the joint committee and 
there seems no reason why a simi- 
lar attempt should not be made when 
the committee makes public its opin- 
ion that such a law is necessary, even 
though it makes no formal recom- 
mendation to the law making body. 

Last June State Senator J. B. Mul- 
lan in an interview declared that a 
legislative committee which was ap- 
pointed at the last session and of 
which he is chairman had planned a 
measure including the general princi- 
ples” of the Machold law and that 
this would be presented at the coming 
session. He also stated that his com- 
mittee and the educational commit- 
tee of the Mayors conference were 
working in perfect harmony with the 
Committee of 21, and that their com- 
bined forces would support the meas- 
ure. The attention of Chairman 





+ , Works has been publicly called to 


these statements but he has not pub- 
licly denied them. A letter which I 
have received from him upon this 
point is very unsatisfactory as an ex- 
planation. He admits that he has 
talked over school matters with Sen- 
ator Mullan but declares that there 
has been no conference of their com- 
mittees. This is no doubt true. If 
the leaders agree no more is needed. 

At any rate it will be plain that the 
proposed legislation will have friends 
in -the legislature and that farmers 
should make their wishes known to 
their representatives and through the 
press to the public generally; for, as 
intimated by Dean Cook in the arti- 
cle mentioned, an effort will be made 
to give the impression that farmers 
really liked the Machold law but 
were “fooled” into opposing it and 
are now convinced of their errors and 
ready to “be good.” Personally, I 
believe the contrary; but the ma- 
jority must rule and if any of those 
who denounced the Machold law 
through your columns have changed 
their opinions, let us hear from them. 





Tanning Hides for Rugs 

The following:easy process is sug- 
gested for tanning hides with the hair 
on. They may be placed % to 2 
hours in a solution made up as fol- 
lows: Three parts carbonate of soda, 
3 ounces nitrate of potash, 3 ounces 
common salt, 3 ounces prussiate of 
potash, 3 ounces sugar of lead and 3 
ounces copperas in 9 gallons of water. 

The hide is removed carefully after 
this soaking, rinsed in cold water and 
the flesh side softened by repeated 
treatment with a mixture made up as 
follows: One gallon soft soap, 1 quart 
fish oil, 1 ounce borax, 4 ounces salt, 
4 ounces alcohc!l and 2 quarts hot 
water. 

The sking of cattle, dog and other 
small animals make very serviceable 
wagon robes. 















* 
Tastes good -is good! 
Palatability! 

Tastiness in dairy-feeds may be secured in two ways. 
By the careful mixing of clean, nutritious, selected ground 
grains, blending their natural flavors into a normally 

. sweet and appetizing ration. Or, by mixing with ordi- 
mary ground grain a quantity of molasses or sweetened 
water, creating a false appetite for inferior grain. 

Union Grains contains no ffolasses. _ It is not artifi- 
cially sweet. Its sweetness and flavor are due entirely to 
the clean, fresh ingredients it contains. Cows like it’ 
naturally. Because they enjoy it they digest Union 
Grains easily, thus producing’a heavy, natural milk-flow. 

5. UNION GRAINS is palatable. 

6. UNION GRAINS is safe to feed. 

1. UNION GRAINS is strong in digestible protein. 
UNION GRAINS islow in fibre content. 


3. UNION GRAINS islow in moisture. 
4. UNION GRAINS is light and bulky—highly digestible. 


UNION GRAINS was the first commercial dairy feed made. 
It has given continuous satisfaction for over 20 yeare. 









































Write us for free milk record sheets 


- THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Sa21 
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BALANCED] RATIONS 
For. All Farm Stock 


UNADILLA 
SILOS i917 prices 


Substantial reductions permit you to buy a 
famous Unadilla Silo at prices of five years 
ago. Never before have the prices of Una- 
dillas compared so favorably with the prices 
of.farm products. 

In this year’s Unadilla, you will find all the 
features that have made them the best 
known of Silos, such as: quality, construction, 
symmetry, labor-saving and safety devices. 


a Decide to buy early. For a limited 
ae 
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48 ed 


time there is an extra discount for early 
orders. Learn why it pays to buy early 
yy Wy TV 
a 4 \ \ 
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and send for free illustrated catalog. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
Se Box B, Unadilla, N. Y., or Des Moines, la. 






By 





















YOU-NEED HOT (WATER. YOUR 

STOCK NEEDS HOT FOOD. 

Heat BOTH in Farmers’ Favorite Feed 
Cooker and Agric 





ultural Boiler 


Don't sit by and watch your profits 
fall off through feeding stock chilled 
food and ice water. Give them warm 
food—they' ll thrive on it and give you 
more and better milk, Hogs have 
frames and more solid meat; 
better. Have plenty of water 

ding, boil spraying mix, render 

sorg! or sap, heat water 

, for washday preserve fruit. 
» am | stic 8, cobs--any- 

thing. Guaranteed. Write for prices. 


CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO. 
Dept. 205, Cortland, N.Y. 
Su to Lewis Manufacturi 














ers in all parts 
of bs are ping the ravages, 
~Write for free copy today. 


11 Jett Street, Lancaster, Wis. ; 








DANA’S EAR LABELS 


Are d with any me or address with serial 
numbers. They are simple, practical and a distinct 
and reliable mark. Samples free. Agents wanted. 


C. H. DANA CO., 33 Main St., West Lebanon, N. H. 


DRY MILK 


FOR CALVES, PICS AND HENS 


or anything needing cow’s skimmed milk. 











ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 










Barrels 







of 250 Ibs. W. A. Randel, R. §, Seymour, Conn. 
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wu take chances 
with cow health, 
when such a little 
outlay will keep the 
whole herd in the pink 
of condition and pro- 
ducing at maximum 
profit? Now-a-days 
Kow-Kare is being used 
fully as much as an aid 
to perfect healthand milk yield during 
the winter as it always has been as a 
medicine for cow diseases. 


Actual tests in hundreds of dairied 

, prove that Kow-Kare can be used as 
& préventive and production aid with wonderful results, at a cost of only 
about a cent a day per cow. Easy to prove it for yourself; select a poor 
milker and use Kow-Kare according to directions for a short period. By ' 
improving the assimilation and digestion, you will note a decided gain 
in milk yteld. 


Kow-Kare has positive medicinal qualities that build up and strengthen 
the organs of production and reproduction. As a sure, reliable remedy 
for Barrenness, Abortion, Retained Afterbirth, Scouring, Bunches, Mill 
Fever, Loss of Appetite, etc., Kow-Kare has a reputation of twenty-five 
years success, 


Dairies that tse Kow-Kare as “health insure 
ance” are the profit makers. Our free book, 
“The Home Cow Doctor,’ has many valuable 
hints for cow owners, besides definite information 
‘ion how to treat cow diseases. Send for your 
copy today. 


Kow-Kare is sold by gezeral stores, feed "dealers and 
druggists at the mew reduced prices--65¢ and $1.25 
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Sent on Trial 
Upward Cream 


SEPARATO 


Thousands in Use fins, plendid atic 
oon action justifies inves- 
tigating our wonderful offer: a brand new, well 
made, easy running, gasily cleaned, perfect skim- 
ming separator only $2495. Skims warm or cold 
n.ilk closely. Makes thick or thin cream. Different 
from picture, which illustrates our low priced, large 
oapacity machines. Bowl fe a sanitary marvel and embodies all our latest “Qe 
epeevenente, Our Absolute Guarantee Protects you. Besides wonderfully low 

Pp and generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


Whether dairy is largo or emall, do not fail to get our great offer. Our richly illustrated catalog, semt 

free on request, is a most complete, elaborate and interesting book on cream separators. Western 

orders filled from Western, peints. Write today for catalog and see our big money saving 
ropcsition. 


American Separator Co., Box 1052, Bainbridge, N.Y, 






















Latest and best yet: 146 
peges, 215 beautiful pictures, 
batching, , feeding and ‘nformation, 
Describes busy Poultry Farm handling 53 pure-bred 
varieties and BABY CHICKS, Tells bow to choose 
fowls, eggs, tncubstors, sprouters. Mailed for 10 cents. 


) Berry’s Poultry Farm, Box 40, Clarinda,lows 








80 pages chock full of information about the feeding and 
rearing of chicks, culling of hens, etc. Tells how to keep 
chickens healthy and how to make them Be Whether 
@ beginner or a professional, Conkey’s is worth 
dollars to you. Sent for 6 cents in stamps to pay postage. 


Free-Conkeys Poultry Book 

















HEALS ANY CUT 3x01!) 


= 3% Corona Wool Fat is one of the best and most widel 
used remdies for quickly healing cuts, wo collar boils, 
hoofs, scratches, caked udders, or any sore or bruise on man or 
beast. Made from the fatty secretions extracted from wool and 
skin of sheep. If you have sheared sheep you know how soft the 
oil makes your hands and how it heals any cuts or bruises. 


These oils with other medicinal properties make 
Corona Woo! Fat a first aid remedy that is unsurpassed—it is the 
world’s greatest ointment. 
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CORONA MFG. Co.» 
27 Corona Building, Kenton, Ohio 
I accept werd cial offer—you may send me \-lh. can 
oo 





Hi 


cent of money in advance—you 
man our special reduced price of 50s 

















will tse a directed and {fot sated, you are tol) Celivered. Use it-on, any sores, burns, 
a ff best, remedy you ever used we will re- 
fend oay money. Ship épecies offer is 
Ia sidhinsciaisaesienreensczensnegeenninenneteiihianinistaieges ealgsion ‘ septs 50 Met soe paove RS mathe st cur 
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Town oocssccessee t CORONA MFG. CO. 
27 Corona Bulljing Kenton, Ohio 
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Many Ways With Farm Live Stock 
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Tankage and Meat Scraps 


i ink: 
a ny ng oy laying hens?—IC. E. 
Farabaugh, Pa. 

Tankage is not used to a very great 
extent in the eastern section of the 
country, writes George W. Hervey of 
the New Jersey station. In the mid- 
dle west it is more popular than meat 
scraps, at least in some sections, as a 
means of supplying the major protein 
in the dry mash. Both the Purdue 
station and the Missouri station have 
encouraged the use of tankage. 

As sold in the middle west it runs 
higher in protein than meat scraps 
and it is 50 cents a 100 pounds cheap- 

r. It is, therefore, a more econo- 
mical protein base for middle western 
farmers. Frankly, I am not prepared 
to state that tankage will supplant 
meat scraps in the East. Meat scraps 
here is a cheaper product. 

Charcoal may be used in a dry mash 
equivalent to 3% of its weight. When 
eases of chronic diarrhea are in the 
flock, charcoal is used as @ corrective 
measure. 





Winter Care of Farm Morses 


DANIEL PROWANT, OHIO 

Iam going to say something in this 
opening paragraph that many pefr- 
sons will likely disagree with, but my 
own experience has shown it to be 
true; that is, farm horses are more 
often overfed than underfed during 
winter months. Last winter, being 
short of hay, I wintered the work 
horses entirely on threshed timothy 
hay, which is rather low in feeding 
value compared with standard timo- 
thy, and fed but very little more than 
the average amount of grain... My 
horses did not come out hog-fat in 
the spring, as they usually do, but 
were in good healthy flesh, neither 
thin nor fat. They stood the usual 
amount of work fully 4s well as in 
past years, and were in as good con- 
dition as any team I know of at the 
end of the busy season. I figure that 
I saved considerable on the expense 
of keeping. 

After all, what does it profit any- 
one to feed up everything he pro- 
duces into the horses during the win- 
ter season, when there is no need of 
so doing? This surplus weight will 
have to be worked off before the 
team is in good condition to stand 
heavy work, so what is the use of 
putting it on? The fat horse goes 
to work in the spring when the 
weather is cool, and sweats very 
easily. Pneumonia and death often re- 
sult from this very cause. Then we 
have azoutoria, a common trouble 
that causes the death of many horses 
annually, which is a direct result of 
overfeeding. Even if none of these 
troubles result, the fat horse will be 
short of wind and endurance, and will 
not be able to do as much work as 
the horse in moderate flesh until he 
has had time to get in proper condi- 
tion. 

I prefer to go more lightly on the 
grain feeds during the months when 
the horses are not at work, and to 
increase the amount of grain fed as 
soon as the team is put to heavy 
work. I try to feed just enough to 
keep them up to normal condition at 
all times, and no more or less. No 
fixed amount can be given to feed a 
horse, as some horses will keep in 
good flesh upon a ration that another 
would almost starve on. I prefer corn 
fed in moderate amounts for the grain 
ration during cold weather, but when 
the team is at work I would rather 
feed more oats, as I do not think 
horses get as warm at work when 
fed oats as on corn. In some eases 
where the Forse is a rather hard 
keeper it may be necessary to con- 
tinue with the corn for at least a part 
of the ration. 


times per day, and then stand aro 
and shiver for an hour or two after. 
ward, When the horses are compelleg 
to drink ice water more grain 


have to be fed to keep the animal 


proper flesh, and there will be more 
danger of stomach disorders. Aftg 
the tank heater is started it should bg 
kept going as long as the cold weather 
lasts. Warming the drinking wate 
one day and neglecting it the next ts 
worse than not warming it at ay 
My methods of wintering horses may 
mot please everyone, but in defengs 
of them I can say that during the pag 
four or five years I have not spent a 
eent for veterinary’s bills for 

horses. The reason I did not 

because there was no need for it, 


Salient Featuresin Flock Origin 


In the following para hs, H. D. 
of Archardcroft Poultry’ farm in Sch eae 
county, N. Y. goes back to the basic facts ig 
flock origin to point_out the make-up of hens 
that will produce. . He is using the results of 
his study in planning for the coming season's 

lock, and in the past his financial success 

with poultry has been due to his knowle 

of accurate breeding facts. Mr. Haner ae 

start his breeding .pens in December or Jan. 

uary. Read below of the points ke will an 

ip mind during the season’s work.—[Poultry 
itor, 

A successful flock of poultry ante. 
dates its existence by two or three 
generations. In other words, 2. pay- 
ing hen is the result of not. only one 
earefully planned mating but at least 
two or three successive matings of 
this nature. The first essential in the 
foundation stock is that it be of an 
acknowledged breed of egg producers 
or market fowls. Further, it should 
be a, line bred and record strain of this 
breed. The individuals should be 
birds possessing unquestioned indi- 
vidual merit and virility, and managed 
by proper feeding amid sanitary sur- 
roundings. 

An origin, with any of the forego- 
ing conditions lacking, would in my 
opinion, prove futile of ultimate suc- 
cess. ‘Again assuming the essentials 
are well grounded, the work of the 
practical poultryman may commence 
in mating birds with this end in view. 
Plans for the breeding pen are instl- 

















Excelsior Egg Case Pads 


so you heve them on hand for’ the Spring 
rush. Excelsior Egg Case Pads are highly 


, fecommended by express and Railway 


claim agents. Where six pads are used to 
a case breakage is almost unknown. Sam- 
ple lot of three bundles of 50 each sent on 
receipt of $2.00. Lower prices in larger lots. 
Write for price booklet and information on 
prevention of Egg br in transit. 


ATLANTIC EXCELSIOR MFG. Cd. 


567 West 30th Street, New York City 
sa eee rg? —" 
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BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed | 
Mailed free to any address | 
by the author. i 


H. Clay Glover Co. ing | 
ASWest Btetse. = wow Yor 
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Don’t give the laying hen the hatching 
b. Order hardy, true-to-breed 
chicks from Hillpot Record Layers 


and keep her paying. 
REDS 





















W. F. HILLPOT 


BOX 29 


Frenchtown, N. J. 











We Guarantee Full 
Count of Live Chicks 
prepay parcel t. 
Beng consomers hers oe 
‘or 
20 years. You take no risk 
and our prices are low. 
Write at once for descrip- 
tive Catalog and Price List. 
Pine Tree Hatch 
BoxP Stockton, N. J. 
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BABY CHICKS 


Hatched in the World’s largest Incu- 
bator and from stock on our own farm, 
holding the Official World’s Record, 
Puritan Queen 313 in 1921, Lady 
Margie 501 eggs in two years. Of this 
high laying quality we have the fol- 
lowing breeds: 


R. 1. Reds White Wyandottes 
Barred Rocks White Rocks 
White Leghorns 
} P We also have the very best THORO- 
BRED UTILITY stock obtainable at our usual mod- 


etate prices. Twelve popular breeds. Write nearest 
address, today, for catalogue—FREE—Prices 12c 





and up. 
THE SMITH. STANDARD COMPANY 
Boston, Mass., Dept. 67 184 Friend Street 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. 67 833 L 
fand, jo 
Chicage, Iil., Dept. 67 











Price List Prepaid to You Purebred Stock 
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Start ra season right with chicks that can be de- 
| =o upon to produce profitable heavy egg producing 
Farm at Hudson, 0. Mail orders to 


J. KREICI,2165 East 86th St., Cleveland, 0. 


HIGHEST QUALITY BABY CHICKS 


At Ad low prices. Not common hatchery chicks but 
vigorous, lively, pure-bred youngsters 
tested, range raised, healthy hens, specially 





select 
for beary egg production. 100% safe delivery aa 
8. C. White, Brown, Buff Le: $140 
Barred, White Rocks, 8. eds iss 
95 180 
By special delivery parcel ous prepa 
SHERIDAN FARMS ation. Pa. 


awe ee 500 
8. C. 
Anconas, Black | MR 









$10 per 100 up 


Ten Leading Varieties 


Send for Free Catalog. 
The Lantz Ha’ 
Est. 1906 Tiffin, 


20 5000 CHICKS 
“pd on and after March 14 
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_eeding the season. 

should be adhered to in the selection 
of females. If possible, females that 
have a record worthy of note aré se- 
lected.. Occasionally, birds of great 
individual merit may be selected that 
have not fulfilled expectations in the 
previous years. It will be noted that 
this plan presupposes that females 
over one year of age will be used. 

In ordinary plants trap nesting is 
difficult of operation and can scarcely 
tbe said to be practicable. Therefore, 
a simple scheme may be worked out. 
I have a flock of about 400 choice 
single comb white Leghorns that are 
related to two hens one hatched in 
1912, the other in 1916. The former 
is still a virile» profitable producer, 
having a record of considerably over 
200 eggs a year. The latter, a similar 
bird, possesses greater merit perhaps, 
when standard requirements are con- 
sidered. But they are not mere crea- 
tures ‘of chance. It has been my 
practice to visit winter shows and 
carefully study the winners and ob- 
serve the claims of their respective 
owners. 

The 1912 bird resulted from a won- 
derful mating and after hatching wag 
kept well apart from the main flock, 
being permitted to lay in an adjoining 
building where a reasonably accurate 
account could be made of the egg 
production. The second year she was 
mated with a male, also produced 
from a strain that had given a good 
account of itself in the show room. 
Needless to relate, these eggs were 
not sold for any purpose during the 
hatching season but formed the 
nucleus of an admirable flock of pul- 
lets from which similar results have 
been obtained. The story of the 1916 
bird is practically the same. 

It will thus be observed that the 
first two essentials mentioned above 
have been demonstrated. I stated 
that plans should be formulated 
early as December, if for no other 
reason than to observe the activity 
and response to the endeavor of the 
owner to obtain the proper condition 
of the bird to produce eggs for incu- 
bation. If they do not respond, they 
should be superseded by some other 
bird that may do so. This selective 
process: may be continued wisely and 
carefully for several weeks. 

While it is undoubtedly true that 
many of the common diseases that 
may throw the balance on the wrong 
side of the ledger have thei® origin in 
the ancestor, it is likewise true that 
unsanitary feed receptacles, fountains 
or litter may be the_ contributing 
causes of a break in the chain of 
heredity that ultimately spells success 
in the form of a flock of birds con- 
taining 200-egg layers and a 
competitors in the show room. 

I believe that brooding cannot be 
more successfully accomplished than 
by means of a coal heater in a proper 
room without hovers, and that no 
more essential food for growing chicks 
can be obtained than pure, thick 
milk. 


THE “OLD RELIABLE” 
OHIO HATCHERY 


Which has been in the business 22 YEARS 
ean supply you with the best chicks from 
y all the leading varieties and at reasonable 
prices. They give satisfaction because 
UHL Hatchery ee Are Right 


Get Our Free Catalog NOW befere you order 
chicks elsewhere. 100% Nie delivery guaranteed 


THE UHL HATCHERY, Box 504, . NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO 


BIG STURDY CHICKS 
HATCHING EGGS 


boa are sure of our chicks because we know all about 
ur Breeding Stock. Ringlet Rocks, Martins Wyan- 
dottes, quality 8S. C. Reds, Eglantine Leghorns. 100% 
Delivery. Get our Prices. 
SUNNY SIDE POULTRY FARM 
Cooper Hill New Jersey 


S. ©. W. Leghorns. 230-264 egg 
1 strain. Prices greatly reduced for 
1922. Satisfaction and_ delivery 


guaranteed. Hundreds of satisfied 

















customers. Catalog 
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Hampton's Black Leghorn Chicks 


free circular before you order chicks, tells 
+. the BLACK LEGHORN is the geatest layer and 
most profitable breed on earth, write today. 
A. E. HAMPTON, Box A, Pittstown, N. J. 


BABY CHICKS FOR 1922 
“i Rocks, S. C. Brown and English 
Postage Prepaid. 








L Barre 
witte rn Ban Safe delivery. 
‘ata oH Free. 
EADOW ences onan HATCHERY _ 
ich. 


CHICKS & HATCHING EGGS 


Single Comb Reds, Anconas, White and Brown Leg- 
horns, From pure bred, free range breeders; that 
= bred for size, vigor, and high production. C 


ADRIAN DE NEEF LODUS, NEW YORK. 

Cc. BUFF LEGHORN 
Barred x, “white Rocks, Reds and mixt chicks. 
From all Free Range stock. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Cireular Free. 
JA isa HIEMAND, McAlisterville, Box 5. 


REDUCED PRICES 
Pure- es and a Ducks, Geese, Goteeee, 


Bene ee a 


Telerd, Pa. 








Pa., 





hatching 
is a distinct type of layer that- 

























































to impure state of blood. 







bowels. 

















Purely Vegetable. 
Take Gon © O at Night 


For! Constipation, Biliousness, Head- 
ache, Dizziness, Indigestion, etc. duc 


BRraNDRETH’S ais purify the blood, invigor- 
ate the digestion and cleanse the stomach and 
They stimulate the liver and carry 
off vitiated bile and other depraved secretions, 
medicine that regulate, purify and fortify the whole system. 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS throughout the world. 
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Allcock Plasters - 


The World's Greatest External Remedy. 
Apply Wherever there Is Pain. 









They are a tonic 


A ss, 
Established 1847 
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Our 13th Year---700,000 For 1922 


By Parcel Post Prepaid—100% live delivery. 


Our request is: Give us your or- 


der for some of our RELIABLE CHICKS and we will prove that we will give 


you better chicks for the money than you can get elsewhere. 
Write for prices and Free Illustrated Catalog. 


Order early. 


Combination offers. 


tHUBER’S RELIABLE HATCHERY 


North High Street. 


Fostoria. Ohio 








past fall for the third consecutive year. 


ee bred this year to our large, deep 


E. R. STONE - 





BABY CHICKS—STONE’S S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS—HATCHING EGGS 


CORNELL CERTIFIED for the past 3 years. Many of these high line hens 4 years of age were certified this 
CORNELL ADV ANCED REGSTRY RECORDS for past two years, 


|, prepotent males, which keep our stock at the height of ll 
size, vigor and egg production and that will put your flock on a profit ss “Sead eauian. a 


This is the class of stock that will be 


- Clyde, N. Y. 











BABY CHICKS 


Our 18th year for shipping 
chicks. We have the best Util 
4 and Exhibiting Stock. By 
‘arcel Post prepaid. Safe ar- 
rival eee. Leghorns, 
Rocks,Reds, Wyandottes, Min- 
oracs, "Anconas. At reasonable 
Prices. Write for our Free 
Catalog and Price List. 


EM, Senta atiatoher, 


BOOKER JUST- Chicks 


1% oe chicks Posta aby Chicks 95% live 
for 1922 oive guaranteed. Month’s 


Free, with each or- 
der. A hatch every week all year. 40 Breeds Chicks. “4 


Breeds Ducklings. Select and Exhibition Grades, Cata- 
logue Free, stamps appreciated. 


NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 31, Gambier, O. 


SUNBEAM HATCHERY 
CHIX 













From twenty leading varieties, 
| td laying oe ls, Leghorns, 


yandottes An- 
conas, meee q —-Ae luced 
under my personal supervision. 100% live 


right at your door by Prepaid 
ost guaranteed. eet Free catalog 
* and order NO 


=~ H. B. Tippen, 593 Findlay, Ohio 


CHICKS WITH “PEP” 


Our bred-to-lay and exhibition chicks 
will pay you. Try them and be con- 
vinced. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
OrplHfngtons, Anconas, Minorcas, Leg- 
horns. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Prepaid. Prices right, Free catalog. 


HOLGATE CHICK HATCHERY, 
Box A. Holgate, Ohie 

















We. are now taking orders for Baby ver — nite 
livery in March, April, _—. and June 
and Brown Leghorns; White and ~my Rocke: 4 
c. RL Black iineoces and White Wyan- 
dottes. 


Our have been culled by experts 
from Cornell University and are headed by Cer- 
tified Males. 


THE DEROY TAYLOR COMPANY, NEWARK, N. Y. 


Big Value Baby Chicks 


Eleven popular, money-making breeds. 
= 








Evy. = buy low. Easy to raise 
cated Waite cedav'io vy or FREE phos 

antec. ite r cata 

showing many bi fotay for F ful Icolors. 


ls OHLS POULTRY YARDS and HATCHERY 
Box $2, Mar Ton, Ohio 








BABY CHICKS 


That Grow 
Into Layers 


‘or, beauty and early maturity are character- 
wee es of Stockton Chicks. Every day-old we 
sell is from pau, free-range stock that has 
proved itself good. Besides we 


Guarantee Safe Arrival and Full Count 


You take no risks when you buy Stockton 
Chicks. aasepes parcel —_ prepaid, they will 
reach you in good condition or we will make 

‘ood. Get our catalog and price-list before 
It will pay you 
to learn of our splendid stock and low prices. 
Six breeds to select from. Write today. 


STOCKTON HATCHERY 


uying your chicks this spring. 





Box N, Stockton, New Jersey 
CHICKS (uarantees 
GUARANTEED 
100 60 26 
S.C. R.I.Reds 17c 18c¢ 19¢ 


Barred Rocks s. 2 <a 
S.C.W.Leghorns 14 .15 16 
Mixed ; 12 13 14 


PAMPHLET 
C. M. Lauver, Box 26, McAlisterville, Pa. 



























BABY CHICKS 
Bred Right, Hatched Right, 
from Free Range Stock of 
Select Quality. 97¢ Live De- 
G) livery Guaranteed by parcel 
ost direct from hatchery. 

ed, White =. 








New Washinton 


Hat 
Devt. A. atchery, 


New Washington, 0 














Basy CuHicks 


We furuish Pure Bred Chicks of the 
finest a from high egg-produc- 
ing stock, Flocks built directly from 
laying contest winners. We have 
seventeen breeds. Write 3 ae our free 
illustrated catalogue and price List, 


. 22 Glandorf, Ohie 
BARRON ENGLISH LEGHORN CHICKS 


Large Tom Barron 8. C. White Leghorn a 
highest quality, vigorous and with the lay on tae 
them. From free range Hogan tested healthy hens 
bred to Lady Storrs Pen cockerels, dams records of 
224 to 270 eggs in year. Chicks sent by special de- 
livery parcel post prepaid, 100¢ safe Bcd guar- 
anteed, at $20 per 100, $95 per 500, 1 
10% books order. Leonard F. Strickler, TR P. 


REGISTERED S.C. W. LEGHORN CHICKS 


Booking ordered ter hatchin: 
prices trom | 200 i a oe oe 
1558 Lake. “Dept. A. Elmira, N.Y. 














J. WADE 










Fruit and Tree Notes 


With the Growers in Orchard and Bush 











Care of Ten Year Orchard 


I have an apple orchard about 10 years 

old that has borne but one full crop in four 
ears. Since then, it has borne a few 
inferior apples. The first goer it made 
a fine growth. It is mostly Staymen Wine- 
saps. art of the orchard is on high land and 
art on low, although the trees show no dif- 
erence. What would you recommend to feed 
to them?—[D. W. Ralph, Delaware. 

I should judge that it is not at all 
to be wondered at that the orchard 
which is 10 years old has borne only 
one good crop in 4 years, writes C. A. 
McCue, director of the Delaware 
station. This past year practically 
everything was killed by frost. One 
does not usually expect an orchard 
to come into anywhere near full pro 
duction until it is at least 10 years old. 
If its growth has been very rapid it 
should be checked for best fruit pro- 
duction. 

Under normal conditions we “would 
advise a cessation of fertilization and 
culture for at least a year. However, 
in the vicinity of Laurel the soils are 
such that such a procedure might not 
be feasible. If growth has been too 
rapid I would withhold fertilization, 
but after working the orchard up in 
the spring seed it down to some for- 
age crop that does not necessarily 
have to be fertilized, for example 
cowpeas. 

It is possible that there are other 
reasons why the orchard has not had 
a good fruit bud pro_—uction, but one 
could not even guess at these without 
having seen the orchard. 


Values of Syrup and Sugar 
Cc. 0. ORMSBEE 

In estimating the compa’ ive 
values of maple syrup and maple sug- 
ar, it is customary to assume that one 
gallon of syrup is the equivalent of 
eight pounds of sugar and to.make 
the calculations and set prices on this 
basis. This is a loose sort of a rule 
of thumb estimate, which holds good 
only in certain cases, not often met, 
and which may cause many misunder- 


standings, if not actual losses. Thus, 
suppose that a gallon. of syrup has a 
market value of $2. By this rule a 
pound of sugar would then be worth 
25 cents, exclusive of the cost of the 
extra concentration, which might, 
possibly, amount to one cent a pound, 
making a total of 26 cents.. And then 
when the buyer who knows his busi- 
ness, and who is paying 27 cents a 
pound for the Canadian product, de- 
clines to pay the American farmer 
more than 23 cents a pound for his 
choicer products—the latter naturally 
falls to the conclusion that he is 
being discriminated against. 

Now let us see just how the prob- 
lem works out, and thus get at the 
truth of the matter, A gallon of 
maple syrup, of standard density, 


AMOUNT OF SUGAR AT DIFFERENT DENSITIES 


gal 
gal 


% 


p lb with 


Boiling Point 
Jatee v2 
yrup at $1. 

Daal 
$1.75 p 
$2.00 p 
$2.25 p gal 
$2.50 p gal 
$2.75 p 
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boiled at a temperature of de- 
grees weighs 11 pounds, and contains 
65% of dry sugar and 35% of water 
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only the fraction of a cent 
too small to be taken into consider- 
ation. But, as a matter of fact, the 
farmer never concentrates his sugar 
to anywhere near that point. 

The Canadian maple sugar maker, 
boiling his syrup in thick-bottomed 
iron kettles, is able to concentrate his 
product to about 95% of sugar, and 
such sugar has an intrinsic value of 
26.6 cents a pound. But the Vermont 
farmer has formed the habit of con- 
centrating his product only to a sugar 
contest, varying from 80 to 85%, and 
very rarely to 90%. Such a sugar, 
while om account of its soft and sol- 
uble nature pleases the consumer 
better than a hard sugar, has an-in- 
trinsic value of but 22.5, 23.8, and 25.2 
cents a pound, respectively. And 
hence the cause of the discrimination 
on the part of the dealer who buys for 
the purpose of remelting. 

Now the sugar content of the syrup 
is a fixed unit and thus affords a basis 
for a correct comparison. And the 
method of making the estimate is to 
divide the selling price of the syrup 
by 7.15. This will gi-e the value of 
one pound of dry sugar. This sum, 
multiplied by the decimal] represent- 
ing the sugar content of the sample, 
will give the intrinsic value of the 
sample. 

There is a close correlation between 
the boiling point of sugar and its 
sugar content, and this relationship 
has been carefully work’ * out, and is 
shown in the accompanying table, 
which aiso shows the actual value of a 
pound of maple sugar at all degrees of 
density as indicated by the boiling 
point. 

The table given is based upon stud- 
ies made of pure sugar at sea-level, 
and will, of course, vary approximate- 
ly, one degree for every 500 feet of 
elevation. This variation is ascer- 
tained and corrected by immersing 
the bulb of the thermometer in boil- 
ing water, noticing the exact figure in- 
dicated by the mercury, and then 
adding seven, which is the difference 
between the boiling point of water 
and the boiling point of syrup This 
correction is easily made. But there 
will be another variation which will 
be owing to the quality of the sugar. 


guarantee of the five Kelly 
Brothers, each of whom personally 
directs a department of the Nursery, 


“Kelly” Planting Pays 


Our new Price List which quotes new 
and attractive prices is now ready. 


Send for your free sony of the 1922 
Kelly Brothers Nurseries 


Main St., Dansville, N. Y: 





This Hydraulic Press will work up your apple culls 
into profitable cider. You can also make moncy press- 
ing for your neighbors. Our high pressure construction 
gets all the juice with minimum power and 
ating expense. Sizes for individual and 
eaen conten. Also a complete line of 
Cloth: 














IN THE BOTTLE 


PASTEURIZE ME 27 


Itis the only correct way for milk, cider, ete 
The Van Aernam Pasteurizer will do it. Send 
for descriptive literature, Sample bottle ofcider, 
pasteurized by this proc sent free to those 
interested in pasteurizers. rite us. 


GLARK ALLIS, MEDINA, NEW YORK 
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MAPLE. 
COoyrRAT IVE 


yDUCERS ° 
OCIATION | 


Maple Producers’ Co-operative Association 


CO-OPERATION 


It stimulates production. 

It standardizes the quality of the product. 

It eliminates waste in the cost of distribution. 
It minimizes speculation. 

It broadens the market. 

It puts a premium on quality. 


The Maple Producers’ Co-operative Association is the first 


York State. 


Successful Co-operation for 
Marketing is the Life of Trade 


It gives the producer a voice in establishing 
the market value of his product. 
It allows full sway to the laws of supply and 


demand. 
It stabilizes industry 


It is the practice of modern business. 


Every Maple Producer in New York State is urged to become a member. 


Endorsed by and organized with the consent and assistance of the State Department of Markets, The Farm 
Bureau Federation and farmer leaders throughout the state. 


The Maple Producers’ Co-operative Association is the business or nization of the Maple Producers of New 
York State—designed to benefit the producer and consumer alike. 


J. A. Robinson, Walton, Vice-President. 
F. L. Burnham, Little York, Secretary 


and Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS 
W. J. Griffin, Oswegatchie, Chairman 


Henry Krische, Croghan. 
Charles A. Longyear, Jewett. 


“California Plan” co-operative association in New 


H. C. McKenzie, Walton. 
Ex S. McNitt, Pulaski. 


W. B. Wright, Belmont. 





If you have not already received literature write to R. J. DELAVAN, Organization Manager, 224 
Wieting Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y., or ASK YOUR LOCAL COUNTY FARM BUREAU ASSOCIATION. 
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a growers of Onondaga county 
 anecont meeting decided to form 
an organization, to market the big 
county crop of about 80,000 tons an- 

. At present approximately 
4,000 tons have been pledged to 
organization, which is being fos- 

by the county farm bureau. 

ghe product will be graded, baled and 
by an experienced hay man. 

Onondaga Pomona grange held an 


excellent and well attended meeting. 


in Syracuse recently. Vernon Kas- 
gon was elected master for the com- 
ing year, succeeding Raymond C. 
Hitchings, under whose leadership the 
county order has made substantial 
progress. Next meeting will be held 
January 27, when important resolu- 
tion for presentation at the annual 
meeting of the state grange at Bing- 
namton, February 7 to 10 will be 
adopted. 

Plans for the resumption of tuber- 
culosis eradication work are going 
rapidly ahead in counties of the state 
where area work is being done, follow- 
ing announcement of the federal emer- 
gency appropriation of $600,000 to 
carry on the work from January 1 to 
July 1. R. E. Deuel, manager of the 
Onondaga county farm bureau, is con- 
fident that the work will go ahead 
rapidly from now on with sufficient 
support from both federal and state 
governments. . 





Washington Co— Ice houses have 
peen filled. Some potatoes being sold 
and trucked at $3 p bu, calves 12c p 
Ib, pigs 8c, eggs 40 to 50c’p doz. The 
Dairymen’s league coéperative asso- 
ciation has leased the Buskirk cheese 
factory and will. handle milk which 
has been going to Schenectady.—[H. 
c. Carter. 





Saratoga Co—Farmers drawing ma- 
nure; ice houses being filled. Cattle 
are wintering well. More milk being 
shipped this winter than previously. 
The. drop of 24% on taxes of Sarae 
toga Co. for 1921 gives great satisfac- 
tion to our county taxpayers. Eggs 
tic p doz, butter by the jar whole- 
sale 50c p lb.—[Eva 8. Rodgers. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Central Pennsylvania Notes 
J. N. GIOVER 


The Union and the Northumber- 
land counties’ farm bureaus heldtheir 
annual meetings and corn and potato 
shows, with good attendance in each 
county, showing that producers are 
trying to find out better ways to in- 
crease and yet to reduce the cost of 
production and of marketing farm 
products. 

More certified seed potatoes will be 
brought into these counties for plant- 
ing than usual, as growers see the in- 






















New York Farm Notes 


seeded to in 
feed for horses 
cows, 


fed this winter than has been done for 
years. 





Snyder Co—lIce on streams is 4 to 
5 inches thick; roads covered with ice. 
Grain and grass look good for an open 
winter. Some horse and mule sales 
taking place. Wheat is $1 p bu, corn 
50c, oats 32c p Ib, rye 70c, flour $3.20 
p 100 Ibs, eggs 52c p doz, butter 38c 
p Ib, country creamery, 50c, ham 24¢e, 
shoulder 20c, bacon 18c, chickens 48c. 
—([S. D. Diffenderfer. 





‘NEW JERSEY 
New Jersey Farm Notes 


D. T. HENRICKSON 


Mercer county farmers have organ- 
ized an association to popularize the 
Duroc-Jersey hog in its original home, 
for these are lineal descendants of the 
old Jersey Reds, that were grown so 

. largely a generation ago. They. have 
improved in looks and early maturity, 
but have not logt any of their grazing 
or feeding properties that have made 
them probably the most profitable 

* race of hogs in America. The asso- 
ciation has elected the following offi- 


eers: President, Frank Parker; vice- 
president, J. W. Hendrickson; secre- 
tary-treasurer, W. H. Hamilton. The 


board of directors is as follows: 8S, T. 
Atchley, J. H Hankinson, Lewis Simp- 
kins, John Carter, T. R. Hunt. 

So much produce is being hauled to 
market nowadays by motor truck that 
a strong bid is being made to have 
farmers affiliate with the Motor Truck 
Club of New Jersey. Plans for widen- 
ing the scope of the organization have 
been made and its greatest efforts are 
now being directed toward the rural 
sections. Particular attention will be 
directed to South Jersey, where the 
greater part of the produce for the 
Philadelphia and seashore markets 
is transported by automobiles of some 
sort. An effort will be made to secure 
beneficial legislation and to this end 
W. McClave has been made chairman 
of the committee in charge. 


OHIO 


Coshocton Co—Wheat looks well. 
Farmers have their stock out yet; not 
much feeding. Some farmers have 
butchered their hogs; pigs scarce and 
selling for a good price. Potatoes 
about a half crop. Sheep selling low. 
Wheat is $1 p bu, potatoes 1.40, hay 
$6.50 p 100 Ibs.—[J. A. Lorenz. 





MARYLAND 


Dorchester Co—Wheat in good con- 
dition and about usual acreage. Po- 
tatoes and fruit scarce. Farmers co- 
operative movement in progress and 
promising more than usual. Hogs 10 
to 12c p lb, corn $2.50 p bbl.—I[S. A. 
Stokes. 
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Some of the Organizers of the’ Alabama Hubam Seed Growers’ Association 


The interest in hubam clover, which has grown so rapidly in the last 
year as the result of many successful field experiments with the crop in 
horthern section, has brought in many inquiries about the crop, how it 
riginated and where seed can be obtained. About seven years ago the 
Towa station first discovered this new clover seed in some experimental 
Work at the Iowa station. It was four ‘years later when this was traced back 
to @ source in Alabama where 150. acres of practically pure hubam clover 
Were located. The discoverer was a man by the name of Hughes. 
the first part of his name and a part of the state name, the new clover came 
In fact Alabama territory the hubam had made a 
stowth in one season nearly as great as that of the common biennial sweet 
clover in two seasons. Serious work was then attempted by 
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Norfolk, Va. 
Tarboro, N.C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Macon, Ga. 
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F.S.ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Birmingham, Ala. Baltimore, Md. 
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Lynchburg. Va. 
Washington, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Toledo, Ohio 























SUCCESS 


BUILT ON 


Farm-Success rests 
squarely upon rich, 
productive soil. Most 
land needs lime to keep it sweet 
and fertile. 


Write for FREE Booklet. 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


500 Milton Ave. 





When you lime—spread 
Solvay—guaranteed high test 95% carbon- 
ates—non-caustic, furnace dried, ground fine 
to spread easily and bring results first harvest. 
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MINERAL‘. 
=> COMPOUND 


SYMPTOMS \ 
HEAVES 













guaranteed to give 
Sold satisfaction or 
Its Merits money refunded. ! 
‘i $1.10 Box sufficieat 
SEND TODAY f for ordinary cases f 







AGENTS 


Postpaid on receipt of price. ‘ 
WANTED. G 


S<  writetordescriptivebooklet C> 
451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa, 


MINERAL REMEDY CO. 





WILSON FEED MILL 


For grinding corn in the ear and 
small grain. 

Has specialcrusher attachment 
which first breaks the ears of 
corn, which can be shoveled right 
into the hopper. Also Bone and 
Shell Mills and Bone Cutters. 

Send for Catalog 
WILSON BROS., Box.it Easton. Pa, 








PLEASE MENTION 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
« TO ADVERTISERS 






FLEMING’S 


@ld Reliable Stock 












Your Money-back if they fail 


Fistula & Poll Evil 


10,000horsessuccessfully treated each year with 
Fleming's Pistotorm $2.50 a bottle postpaid. 


BoneSpavin:=7ici2' 


cases yield to 
Fleming’ sSpa- 
vin and Ringbone Paste, 62.00 a bot. postpaid. 
Fleming's Spee 
g vin Liquid over 
comes lameness 
and leaves noscar. $2.00 a bottle postpaid. 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser Free 
192 pages, 69 illustrations—tells how to 
Fistula, Spavin and nearly 200 o horse 
le ases. Leatherette binding—best book 
of the kind ever published to be given away. 
Write today for free copy: 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists 
155 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 






























W.D. POWER & CO, 601 W. 34th St.,’New York 
are the largest handlers of commission hay 
in greater New York; if you have hay to 
dispose of communicate with them. 








WANTED 
Railway Mail Clerks 


$1600 to $2300 Year. 
MEN—BOYS OVER 16 
SHOULD WRITE IMMEDIATELY 





AANTED! 


U.S. RAILWAY 








work 


8206, Rochester, 


Franklin institute, 0. Ve 
No Layoffs , Sirs: Send me, without oe oe Mail Clerk Examination 
Paid Vacations en ent l, achedule places of all U. 8. Government ex- 


today—SURE. 


government je 
Sead coupe ley SURE, Addnone, wcnnsreeeeinereeeestaes POCO O STOTT EEE O EEE EE Tt ee 


FRO OP REET OOOH HEHE TET TOOO EEO EOCCOE HO EHS ESO Eeeenes 




























ace” AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Market et Place=: 


ONLY FIVE CENTS A WORD, EACH INSERTION 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





461 Fourth Ave.. New Yerk City 















cogerwoop QUALITY BABY CHICKS. Barron 
Cc. White Leghorn, vigorous, pure- 
bred Mhicks. Bred from large, free range shorobred 


hens: mated to pedigreed cockerels, dam's records 
200 ees and over. $18 per 100, $85 per 500. Also 
1 arred Rock and 


. 7 om 100, $80 per 500. 

Sent Prepaid parcel post. boo 

order. Circular. CRESTWOOD. FARM, Sox A, 
Schafferstown, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS from 200 egg record hens, winter 
layers,.farm raised mature stock. S. C. White Leg- 
horns, a Island. Reds, Barred Rocks, 

C. Anconas, Black Jersey Giants, 

White Indian , ae Ducks, $18.00 per hundred up. 
guaranteed. Parcel Post prepaid, 
per hundred up, Belgian Hares 
its. Wireular free. GLEN 





and New zealand Red 





ROCK NURSERY AND STOCK FARM, Ridgewood, 
N. J. 

80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching ee our subscribers, that the pub- 
——_ A ‘tne pap guarantee the safe arrival 

of day-old " "oe that eggs shipped shall reach 
the er a -] nor can they guarantee the hatch- 


ing eges. We shall continue to erercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 


this paper, but our responsibility must end with that. 





Rock Cockerels. Thompson’s Strain di- 
ey Thompson’s crossed with Parks heavy 
laying Strain tor pereility. $3.50 upward to $10.00 
according ity. Must please or money refunded. 
BAconN. Sergeantsville, N. J. 


PURE pasp RINGLET BARRED PLYMOUTH 
Thompson’s Strain; cockerels and 
GEORGE DELBRIDGE, Maynard, 





pullets for ab. 
Ohio. 


DO YOU LOVE FLOWERS?! My wonderful pew 
varieties of Gladioli are ificent, and very — 


to grow. irty bs, 

le, postpaid. Illustrated ca 105 splen- 
hid bite? HOWARD G , Gladiolus 
Siee ist, Box a: New Lebanon, N. Y. 


Pid TREES GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
——. No sents. ce uD apples, 

5 rries, nuts, .° 
oroamental "trees, rine. ‘and torebe 
Free 64 page catalog. TENNESSEE NURSERY CO 
Box 119 Cleveland, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—Alfalfa, third cutting, second 
first. Good Cy + ete — and timothy ‘atted, 
Have few cars horse Can ship pene: 
—s THE DEAN rARMS. "Ie. Auburn, N. 











GLADIOLI—Flowers beautiful boven Sit mn. 
Descriptive catalogue free. varie- 
ED QOESTERLING, Gladiolus Bpeclalist, 
Butler, Pa. * 


SEED POEATORS_ at Rural Variety. Select- 
ed Eleven years. AIRACRES POTATO FARM, 
E. B. SMITH, Specialist. Kasoag, N. Y. 


NORTHERN Gnows, o> POTATOES. Iilus- 
trated ong free. ALDRIDGE SONS, 
rs, N. 


QUALITY STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 30 varieties. 
Prices wetuned, Catalogue free. M. 8. PRYOR, R-57 
Salisbury, 














seeds—send for price list. 
Clifton Springs, New York. 


IF you want the best 
SU. LLiV AN SEED CO., 


. Highest Refer- 
L. JACKSON & CO., 328 
Bide. Washington, D. C. 


PROTECT your oe. Write for 
+ a — 





“Record of In- 


service. advice without charge. J. 
SEANST "KELLY, 612-C Columbian Bidg., Wash- 
n, 





INVENTORS. Send sketch , model of invention for 
| gel A, - for Evidence of Disclosure form and 


Book Patents, Free. Prompt Service. MERTON- 
ROBERTS 4 COMPANY,,212 Mather Building, Wash- 
ngton, 





RECORD YOUR INVENTION. Write for instruc- 
tions. Send a % = model | for ‘free =. as to 
patentability. G. — an 4 CO., 27-425 
Le Droit Building, Washingione D » C. 








CIGARS 
CIGARS—Special offer “Good Points,” made to 
sell for a x, -— each. While they last $2.00 box 
of 50. > Sour wrravned in tissue paper. Spanish 
filler throughout Will suit or your money refunded. 
MAYER CIGAR CO., 9 Church "St. New York City. 





BUY your cigars direct, LaCo! prepaid 
$. 75. Agents wanted, HAVANA SMOREHOUSED 
Homeland, Ga. 








JERUSALEM cherry seeds for sale, WARD 


US. 
DOWNES, Canajoharie, N. Y. 





CHICKS and eggs of high record layers. 

Binh Gok White ans =e Leghorns, Anconas and 
Ve asonable. Catalogue Free. 

VAN DRIEST FARMS, Box 1,Cedar Grove, Wisconsin. 


BABY Chicks of 
a’ pure-bred practical 
livery. Order now. 
Sycamore, Ohto. 





Quality. = ¥ leading westetion 


o insure prompt 
Runs *S POULTRY YARDS 

INGLE comb White Leghorn Baby Chicks, pullets, 

: hens. Bred exclusively for high ses poe 


tion and best standard qualities. H. 
Sycamore, Ohio. 


Ranta, "Pigeon yy? 
Catal tbe: 


BARGAINS 
York State Fair winners 1921. 
FaRM, Port Byron, XN. A 


y RED WHITE LEGHORN 
eTHOROUGTER — ge hatching eggs. B 
i FARM. Keymar, Md. 








Ducks, Guineas, 
‘eos Chicks, Stock 
Telford, Pa. 





from New 


in Toulouse Geese bred 
BROOK 


CRANE 





apie: 





FOR SALE: Wilson Soy bean and Cow peas Box 
88 Bridgeville, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 




















Del. 
MADE HELP WANTED 
CATTLE ONE OF THE 0 WEEELY farm 
papene in America wants 8 reliable man to sell 
FOR SALE: Ayrshire Bulls, ready for service; su ptions and collect. To a man who is well 
Imported and A. RB. beeding. good individuals, known in his ne or travel as desired, 
well grown, tuberculosis a Jt an _ exceptional xr will be made at 3 
Guaranteed __ satisfactory, EWER NU and ste ,». man who horse or car 
Gwynedd Valley, Pa. preferred. Personal instruction will be given and 
——- a e. a the work la - from 
MILKING SHORT HORN milk calves, sired by Tite | particulars at once to Post 
Glenside Valley Duke, roans and reds, stylish in- | Office BOX NO. 199 | New York City. 
dividuals with substance, priced within reach of 
the beginner. F. N. HUBBARD & SON, Troy, Pa. 





FOR SALE service boars bred sows and 
ee and fall pigs all cholera innoculated. On- 
ARD VIEW FARM, Marion, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Purebred Holstein Heifer Calves. Also 
two-year-old Heifers due to freshen soon. CARL 
DORN, Castleton, N. ¥., B.D. 1. 








SIX REG. AYRSHIRE 2 yr. old Heifers, 3 ae 
Calves, 2 Heifers, Pair Heavy Mules. A. B. SUA 
Jasper, N. Y. 





GEORGE DLUGACY, 982 Washington Avenue, New 
= oy, will pay best prices for of 
d brown eggs. 








ANDOTTE Cockerels; Mammouth 
Pekin Docks’ “A pow Guinea. LAURA DECKER, 
Standfordville, N. Y. 





FERRETS, good hunters, full of pep. Price yst 
free. WALTER JEWETT, Rochester, Ohio. 


GUERNSEY CALVES. SUNNYBROOK FARMS, 
Smoketown, Penna. 








EE’S PERFECT S. Drakes, Eggs and 
oe aes . ROY PARDEBD, 
Islip, L. L., ¥. 





orn cockerels. Morgan 


SINGLE’ COMB white 
SPENCE, Shippens- 


Strain $2.50 each. BARN 
, Pa. 





ville 

EGG CASES poultry crates. Satisfaction guaran- 
wed. NATIONAL CRATE CO., 1380 Franklin Ave., 
N. 


_" 





rae BRED Barred Rock Cockerels. $3 and 
$5 each MRS. B. BE. MCFARLAND, Puluski, Pa. 





MAMMOTH te FORMS, and Rose Comb 
Red Cockerels. JOHN D. SMITH, Walton, N. Y. 


WHITE ORPINGTON PULLETS, cockerels, hatch- 
ing eges M. L. TAYLOR, Factoryville, Pa. 


WHITP LEGHORN cockerels and hatching eggs. 
KENNEL, Sadsburyville, Pa. 


ISCOVY DUCKS—Trios $10.00. M. V. 
, Lisbon, Ohio. 


PRIZE Buff Rock Cockerels. EDGEWOOD FARM, 
Ballston Lake, N. Y. 


TOBACCO 














WHITE 
CALDW: 








_ 





TOBACCO, meas FINEST, 3 years old. 

Don’t send mone; —. tobacco and postage on 

arrival; delivery” ‘guaran Finest quality chew- 4 

Te medium smoking 

Oe $1.00. Prices good until March first. 
SHOWN, Hawesrille, Kentucky. 


TURKEYS 


PARTRIDGE PLYMOUTH ROCKS, Bird Bros. 
Strain. Handsome and hardy, $3.00 and $4.00 each. 
Bronze Turkeys, Game Bantams, Homer Pigeons, 
Cavies and Jersey Cattle. CLIFFORD BURHANS, 
Saugerties, New York. 








M. B. TURKEYS, young toms, $15; 2-yr. toms, 
$18; hens, HO. MRS. C. L. SMITH, oa Vir- 





BE A RAILWAY TRAFFIC soo 

$250 monthly, expenses paid after — 3 

time study. Splendid A Be, Positi or- 

anteed ®r money refunded. Write for free | booklet 

pa STAND BUSINESS TRAINING INST., 
‘alo. 


YOu 
jobs. 
17. 





ARE WANTED. Get U. 8S. Government 
= 7? month. Farmers—men—women, over 
ey education a, List 


positi today 
INSTITUTES 1 Dept B34, Rochester, "N.Y. 
v RAKEMEN, for railroads nearest 


FIREMEN, 
their a $150, later, $250. 
Ps eed ASSOCIATION, Desk W-16, Brooklyn. 








WantaD me Boeems Automobile 
$35 free. Write ye IN 
INSTITUTE Dente A 413, Rochester, N. 
WANTED. One in every town to represent Honey- 


sene, respectable way to y* - money. Adults pre- 
fered. E. BEN KN#GHT, Penn Yan, N. Y. 








WOMEN’S WANTS 


CHARMING SILK finish Pongee Jumper Fe =) 
Garnet, navy or i only $2.98. 
Cordell Silk Jumpe sha 











ginia. Regular $6.50 A ur own 
et your choice of style. Sizes, 32 to 46. 
HORNINGS BOURBON REDS Toms $15.00. Buy direct, satisfaction guaranteed. H GAR- 
in season. FLONA HORNING, Owego, New York. MENT CO., Leominster, Mass. 
a 


HONEY 


mf pure dark extracted postpaid within 3rd 

5 Ibs. $1.06; 10 Ibs. $1.95 Wholesale lots a spec- 

falty. Full line for a we Agents wanted. ROS- 
COB F. WIXSON, Dept. A., Dundee, New York. 


RACTED honey delivered 3rd zone—Clover 
Hh 25; 10 Ibs. J.{s .15; Buckwheat 5 Ibs. $1. 10, 
$1.90. H. F. Williams, Romulus, N. Y. 








ihe 
10 Ibs. 


CUTE “Red-i-to-make’’ baby dresses trim- 
mings 59c, two $1. - BENNETT’S BABY DRESSES, 
Schtylervill le, N. 





FEMALE HEDP WANTED 


—— WOMAN. pe woth, Earn while —_ 
Sample lessons free. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTES Sept. A 544 Rochester, 








STANCHIONS 


CRUMD’S Lagoa one guaranteed to please 
the purchaser.They are shi subject to trial “in 
the buyer’s stable. They are pene Send =, aan. 
WALLACE R. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


95 ACRE OTSEGO COUNTY FARM «near Somns 
Poultry, 1l cows, bull, binder, reaper, 








MISCELDANEOUS 





KENTUCKY LEAF TOBACCO—3 years old, nature 
cured. send & , pay for tobacco and 
arrival. Extra fine quality chewing or 
pA 10 Ibs. $3.00; —- quality smoking, 





. A, ths... :* 25. FARMERS’ UNION, D-34, Hawes- 
Te, offer “La Azora” made to sell 

or 2 for 25c. While en” last $2.00 box of 50. 
Each cigar wrappéd in tin foil. — Havana 
sult or your refunded. 


9 Church St, . York City. 


will 
MATER CIGAR cO.. 
gg gn Natural Leaf Smoking 10 
Tbs. | oy mellow Hand selected chewing 3 
Ibs. 10. receipt for preparing. WALDROP 
BROTHERS, Murray, Ky. 


HOMESPUN TOBACCO, 5% Ibs. chewing, $1.80; 
5% choice a $2.75; all prepaid; satisfaction 

guarenteed. ARMERS’ ASSN., Dukedome, 
Sitcconse. Duxedome Bank. 








Tenn. 





TOBACCO Nasecal LEAF—For mild smoking; 
10 Ibe., $1.50; $2.75, will furnish free receipt 
TEAR TOBACCO EXCHANGE, May- 

., Star Route. 


Le TOBACCO—Give your pipe a 
treat. It’s the best ever. Write for free sample. 
HAWESVILLE TOBACCO CO., Hawesville, Ky. 

HOMESPUN milk smokin pobecee— © th. $2.00 
20 Ib, $3.50; chewing 10 Ib. thts FARMERS CLU B 
Mayfield, Ky. 











DOGS AND PET STOCK 





FLEMISH GIANT HARES, steel gray or black, 
6 months old Stock, $4.00; pairs, $7.00; does 8 
months old, $5.00, bred does, $6.00. | Satisfaction 


MAPLE HILL FARM, Fort 





FOUR MONTHS OLD fe hound =< we for sale, also 
dogs one year e. be Se cross pred 
ahea 


from dogs “many foxes killed 
¢ = Prices right, = Rr ISLEY, Morrisville, 





whites, sables, tri- 


PEDIGREED COLLIE ' 
FT BRITON FARM, 


PUPS 
color, rds, grown collies. 
Route 1, Hudson, N. Y. 


Frice list free. GLENDALE FERRET 





CO., Wellington, 





CEDAR POSTS and shingle timber for sale dry 
and green. Owing to the high freight rates, I have 
reduced the prices $20 on the thousand on posts all 
sizes in car lots and on shingle timber $2 per cord. 


This is clean sound s These prices are F. O. 
Beekmantown, N.Y. SEDW. ARD J. GOODMAN, 
West Chazy, N. Y., B.D. 3. 


gas engine, saw rig, ensilage cutter, 
fodder, “crops included; wi _ live RR 


cash, easy terms. nvestigate now. talog 
F. J. JONES, E. Main St., Sauquoit, N. Y. 
3,500 GETS ALFALFA BELT FARM, 237 








FOR SALE—Milk stock and Angora Goats, $15.00; 
strong enclosed milk wegen, $35.00 ; country butcher 
wagon, $35.00; new Marks & “‘Blutz” wagon, $45.00; 

drill, ‘$20.00; Clark Cutaway disc harrow, 
$20.00. LLOYD GOLDSBORO, R 2, Mohuton, Pa. 





FERRET out those rats. We have white, brown 
large or small ferrets females $5.50, males $5.00 un- 
related pair $10.00. Will ship anywhere C. 0. D. 
List free. J. Yot INGER, Newton Falls, Ohio. 





USED Correspondence Courses. Any school; any 
subject. Bargain prices. —e 1003 free. Courses 
bought. INSTRUCTION CORRESPONDENCE EX- 


CHANGE, 1966 Broadway, N. Y. 





FARMERS’ GREATEST BOOK, road to wealth 
and power ‘Farmers’ Union and Federgtion,” $1.00. 
Order today from author, W. H. KERR, Great Bend, 
Kansas ° 





WANTED— Portette Sa Re exchange for 
two stylish new passenger carriages. 
SCHULTZ, FU RNACE. FARM, Mertztown, Pa. 





acres 

with horses, 12 Cows, full implements, tools, etc. 
d; near State Agricul : 

= 15@ acres rich, mach 

r= pasture ; =, H 

ie 2-story house, runn’ spr! water, 2 good 

basement barns, 2 silos, , Mage A Owner alone, 

sacrifices 
terms. Details page 33 Illus. log 1100 

Free. STROUT PARM AGENCY, 150 R Nassau 8t., 

New York City. 
























their letter that they did not Teceive ther’ 
Would appreciate it very = you would 
see what c done in trying to collect this 







money due us.—[Otto George, Jr., Sulliy, 
county, N Y. 

After taking this matter up in be. 
half of our subscriber, we were ag. 
vised by him as follows: “We wish to 
thank you many times for the good 
service rendered us in having the ex. 
press company pay full valuation fog 
this shipment. In appreciation of this 
service performed we have subscribed 
for three years to American Agricy}. 
turist.” 

We are always glad to be of service 
to our readers in using our influence 
in behalf of our subscribers. The 
satisfaction of securing justice for 
farm people is all the compensation 
P we expect for the service which we 
may be able to render. 

In this case the record showed that 
delivery was not made, resting the re. 
sponsibility upon them. It is always 
best to keep all receipts and letters un. 
til payment is received for shipments 
to consignees. If the consignee fails 
to make payment in two weeks, write 
to him. If he fails to reply to your 
letter, have your agent trace the ship- 
ment. If it is then found that the 
shipment was delivered, insist upon 
the consignee’s settling for the ship- 
ment. If on the other hand, it is 
found that the shipment was not de- 
livered, your claim against the car- 
rier should be entered at once. 


Gave It Up For Lost 


I shipped _a calf to Armour & Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and in their letter to me they 
advised that delivery was never made by the 
express company. am enclosing this etter 
and express receipt and would appreciate it 
greatly if you could be of assistance in get 
ting settlement made—[P. A. Neideritor, 
Clarion county, Pa. ; 

This claim for non-delivery was 
filed against the express company for 
$30. After considerable correspond- 
ence the express company stated that 
the consignee had three terminals in 
Pittshurgh and the shipper had failed 
to specify the particular one that this 
calf was to be delivered to. 

When it was offered to the con- 
signee’s west side branch, ,it was re- 
fused with the statement that it was 
for the Carson branch. It was then 
delivered to this branch and they re- 
fused same with the statement that 
it was for the north side branch, and 
by the time it was brought back to 
the express terminal again and offered 
to the north side branch, three days 
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had elapsed. He ° 
Nevertheless, the express company 
stated that receipts showed valuation Bi 


declared for $20 which would be about 
what the consignee would have real 
ized. Therefore, if the shipper would 
accept their check in the amount of 
$20 they would mail check at once. 

Mr. Neideritor advises us as fol 
lows: “I am pleased to advise you 
that E have received a check in the’ 
amount of $20 in settlement of the 
claim you were handling for me 
Many thanks for all the trouble you 
have taken as I-had given it up for 
lost.” 


Takes Boo 





“Miss 















kkeeping Only—It doesn't 
take a son of a prophet to tell that 


































7 farm re a bee by level 
5 e wa 

slightly rolling. acres tinlabie Remainder there’s no profit in a cow that costs 
pasture , two mi . 
= ot nae Ge eee ’ | more to keep than her milk sells for 
$4,000, All $11,000. Easy terms, Lock BOX - —— 
NICHOLS, Tioga Co., N. Y. , es ny . 

821 ACRE FARM 8 miles railroad 28 miles Rich- SWINE 

mond acres ny did — = 

10 rooms, two tenan yy t- fine REGI GILTS, weight 200. Bri 
Gs — a by rye and fenced, 4 is ane } sons of National G Cy = Mard 

good terms. YETT ‘arrow. . loomville, b 
MANN, 123 N. 8th St., Richmond V: <a 
LARGE BERKSHIRES at Valleyview. Sire Har 


1385 ACRES, 10 room house, eg barn, 
plenty b~ ary term fine buildings, 

















































































MOTHY AND ALFALFA, first and second cut cher Sesteces forest on ‘marie he aT teneed Hogs all Gite to bret ft ut 
s ma aly see. HAMPSHIRES— ages; Gilts to the 
ti Freight saved in Eastern Teyrritory. W. A. Cash_ $1000. Balance Time. HALL’S hi pentane 
ra Route four, Syracuse, N. Y. AGENCY. “Oweos Tioga County, Noy You | gprins tarrow. J. J, RAILING, B. D. 2, Shirve the 
° ed t) 
TIMOTHY AND ALFALFA, first and second cut- 63 ACRES, 1% miles from market. ISTERED 0. I. C. and White ios ual 
tings. Freight saved in Eastern Territory. W. A. peas; 7 ” house, ink barn, fer roof: ge : the 
WITHROW. Route four, Syracuse, N. Y. timber, school, gas, - sr epring and bred sows. P. ROGERS, agville, S. tt 
REE ROOK. Elijah coming before Christ. World Reston: 00, ‘Me “SSmBAUGH, 
FR ah coming ore 5 
will never have , Deace {IM they come. 14 MEGIDDO a HATE — pups. ARCADIA FARMS, a 
s oc r, N. OTERS for salable farms. Will 
with owners Give description eash HIDES AND FURS 
150 NOTEHEADS, 100 white enve! and = MORRIS M 8, Dept. D., S Gohambiee 
mailed $1.00. Samples printing free. A . - 
New York. WER gute LARGE AND 
carload lots or fam? tor eae, sale five lomest vn and Tall yh Prompt and fair return 
CRATES for sale: delivered prices > 
less. FRED VAN DOVEN. Interlaken, N. Y. = Ee ; SYLVANIA HIDE 
BEST extension ladders made per ft. freight py PERRE yo Cana- 
pad. 8. L PERRIS: INTRELAREN, N. ¥. a N-  ¥. for catalogue of Central ‘York t 





HARDWOOD ASHES. GEORGE STEVENS, Peters- 
borough, Ontario. . 
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e Withersteen was young when she in- 
erited her father’s cattle ranch—too youn 
5 cope successfully with the wiles of Tu 
leader of the Mormon church, yet too 
Nirited to yield to his demands without at 
t making an effort to free herself. She 
d a lo ab friend in Venters who because 
f his affection for her was trying to find 
ho was stealing her cattle. After spending 
night on the sage he succeeded in locating 
' ising place of Oldring, the chief of the 
nd of robbers. This would have pleased 
sm except for the fact that he had acci- 
shot and injured a young girl, who 
ed as a boy had been known as “The 
ked Rider.” 


Chapter VI 


The Millwheel of Steers 
(CONTINUED) 


“Miss Withersteen, I went to my 

mother’s house last night. While 
here, some one knocked, an’ a man 
sked for me. I went to the door. 
He wore a mask. He said I'd better 
ot ride any more for Jane Wither- 
teen. His voice was hoarse an’ 
range, disguised, I reckon, like his 
face. He said no more, an’ ran off in 
he dark.” 

“Did you-know who he was?” asked 
ane, in 2. low voice. 

“Yes.” ; 

Jane did not ask to know; she did 
ot want to know; she feared to 
now. All her calmness fled at a 
ingle thought. 

“Thet’s why I’m packin’ guns,” 
ent on Judkins. ‘For I'll never quit 

din’ for you, Miss Withersteen, till 
ou let me go.” 

“Judkins, do you want to leave 
ne?” 

“Do I look thet way? , Give me a 
hoss—a fast hoss, an’ send me out on 
he sage.” 

“Oh, thank you, Judkins! You’re 
nore faithful than my own people. 
ought not accept your loyalty—you 
night suffer more through it. But 
hat in the world can I do? My 
ead whirls. The wrong to Venters— 
he stolen herd—these masks, threats, 
his coil in the dark! I can’t under- 
tand! But I feel something dark and 
rrible closing in around me.” 


Jan 


° 








“When the last great Scorer 
Comes to write against your 
name 
He writes not how you won or 
lost, 
But how you played the game. 














“Miss Withersteen, it’s all simple 
hough,” said Judkins, earnestly. 
ow please iisten—an’ beggin’ your 
don—jest turn thet deaf Mormon 

aside, an’ let me talk clear an’ . 
lain in the other. I went around to 
me saloons an’ the stores an’ the 
bafin’ places yesterday. All your 
fiders are in. There’s talk of a vigil- 
mce band organized to hunt down 
stlers. They call themselves ‘The 
Riders. Thet’s the report—thet’s 
me reason given for your riders 
tavin’ you. Strange thet only a few 
fers of other ranchers joined the 
nd! An’ Tull’s man, Jerry Card— 
e's the leader. I seen him gn’ his 
oss. He ‘ain’t been to Glaze. I’m 
ot easy to fool on the looks of a hoss 
net's traveled the sage. Tull an’ 
erry didn’t ride to Glaze! ... 
Yell, I met Blake an’ Dorn, both good 
riends of mine, usually, as far as 
heir Mormon lights will let ’em go. 
But these fellers couldn’t fool me, 
mn they didn’t try very hard. I 
ed them, straight out like a man, 
ny they left you like thet. I didn’t 
et to mention how you nursed 
lake’s poor old mother when she 
sick, an’ how good you was to 
vorn’s kids. They looked ashamed, 
Withersteen. An’ they jest froze 
het dark set look thet makes 
nem strange an’ different to me. But 
could tell the difference between 
t first natural twinge of conscience 
the later look of some secret 
An’ the difference I caught 


, 


4 

was thet they couldn’t help them- 
selves. They hadn’t no say in the 
matter. They looked as if their bein’ 
unfaithful to you was bein’ faithful to 
a higher duty. An’ there’s the secret. 
Why, it’s as plain as—as sight of my 
gun here.” \ 

“Plain! -My herds to wander 
in the sage—to be stolen! Jane 
Withersteen a poor woman! Her 
head to be brought low and her spirit 
broken! Why, Judkins, it’s 
plain enough.” 

“Miss Withersteen, let me get what 
boys I can gather, an’ hold the white 
herd. It’s on the slope now, rot ten 
miles out—three thousand head, an’ 
all steers. They’re wild, an’ likely to 
stampede at the pop of a jack-rabbit’s 
ears. We'll camp right with them, 
an’ try to hold them.” 

“Judkins, I’ll reward you some day 
for your service, unless all is taken 
from me. Get the boys and tell Jerd 
to give you pick of my horses, excépt 

ack Star and Night. But—do not 
shed blood for my cattle nor heedless- 
ly risk your lives.” 

Jane Withersteen rushed to the si- 
lence and seclusion of her room, and 
there could not longer hold back the 
bursting of her wrath. She went 
stone-blind in the fury of a passion 
that had never before showed its 
power. Lying upon her bed, sight- 
less, voiceless, she was a writhing, liv- 
ing flame. And she tossed there while 
her fury burned and burned, and final- 
ly burned itself out. 


Jane Decides 


Then, weak and spent,: she lay 
thinking, not of the oppression that 
would break her, but of this new 
revelation of self: Until the last few 
days there had been little in her life 
to rouse passions. Her forefathers 
had been Vikings, savage chieftains 
who bore no cross and brooked no 
hindrance to their will. Her father 
had inherited that temper; and at 
times, like antelope fleeing before fire 
on the slope, his people fled from his 
red rages. Jane Withersteen realized 
that the spirit of wrath and war had 
lain dormant in her. She shrank 
from black depths hitherto unsuspect- 
ed. The one thing in man or woman 
that she scorned above all scorn, and 
which she could not forgive, was hate. 
Hate headed a flaming pathway 
straight to hell. All in a flash, be- 
yond her control there had been in 
her a birth of fiery hate. And the man 
who had dragged her peaceful and 
loving spirit to this degradation was 
a minister of God’s word, an Elder of 
her church, the counselor of her be- 
loved Bishop. 

The loss of herds and ranges, even 
of Amber Spring and the Old Stone 
House, no longer concerned Jane 
Withersteen; she faced the foremost 
thought of her life, what she now con- 
sidered the mightiest problem—the 
salvation of her soul. 

She knelt by her bedside and 
prayed; she prayed as she had never 
prayed in all her life—prayed to be 
forgiven for her sin; to be immune 
from that dark, hot hate; to love Tull 
as her minister, though she could not 
love him as a man; to do her duty 
by her church and people and those 
dependent upon her bounty; to hold 
reverence of God and womanhood in- 
violate. 

When Jane Withersteen rose from 
that storm of wrath and prayer for 
help she was serene, calm, sure—a 
changed woman. She would do her 
duty as she saw it, live her life as 
her own truth guided her. She might 
never be able to marry 4 man of her 
choice, but she certainly never would 
become the wife of Tull. Her 
churchmen might take her cattle and 
horses, ranges and fields, her corrals 
and stables, the house of Withersteen 
and the water that nourished the vil- 
lage of Cottonwoods; but they could 
not force her to marry Tull, they 
could not change her decision or 
break her spirit. Once resigned to 
further loss, and sure of herself, Jane 
Withersteen attained a peace of mind 
that had not been hers for a year. 
She forgave Tull, and felt a melan- 
choly regret over what she knew he 
considered duty, irrespective of his 
personal feeling for her. First of all, 


_ask you. 


ery did not believe that 

Tull had been actuated solely by his 
minister’s zeal to save her soul. She 
doubted her interpretation of one of 
his dark sayings—that if she were 
lost to him she might as well be lost 
to heaven, Jane Withersteen’s com- 
mon sense took arms against the 
binding limits of her religion; and 
she doubted that her Bishop, whom 
she had been taught had direct. com- 
munication with God—would damn 
her soul for refusing to marry a Mor- 
mon. As for Tull and his church- 
men, when they had harassed her, 
perhaps made her poor, they would 
find her unchangeable, and then she 
would get back most of what she 
had lost. So she reasoned, true at 
last to her faith in’ all men, and in 
their ultimate goodness. 

The clank of iron hoofs upon the 
stone courtyard drew her hurriedly 
from her retirement. There, beside 
his horse, stood Lassiter, his dark ap- 
parel and the great black gun-sheaths 
contrasting singularly with his gen- 
tle smile. Jane’s active mind took 
up. her interest in him and her half- 
determined desire to use what charm 
she had to foil his evident design in 
visiting Cottonwoods. If she could 
mitigate his hatred of Mormons, or 
at least keep him from killing more 
of them, not only would she be sav- 
ing her people, but also be leading 
back this blood-spiller to some semb- 
lance of the human. 

“Mornin’, ma’am,”’ 
sombrero in hand. 

“Lassiter, I’m not an old woman, 
or even a madam,” she replied, with 
her bright smile. “If you can’t say 
Miss Withersteen—call me Jane.” 

*“T reckon Jane would be easier. 
First names are always handy for 

e.”” 

“Well, use mine, then. Lassiter, 
I’m glad to see you., I’m in trouble.” 

Then she told him of Judkins’ re- 
turn, of the driving of the red herd, 
of Venters’ departure on Wrangle, 
and the calling-in of her riders. 

‘“Pears to me you’re some smilin’ 
an’ pretty for a woman with so much 
trouble,” he remarked. 

“Lassiter! Are you paying me 
compliments? But, seriously, I’ve 
made up my mind not to be miser- 
able. Fve lost much, and I'll lose 
more. Nevertheless, I. won’t be sour, 
and I hope I'll never be unhappy— 
again.” 

Lassiter twisted his hat round and 
round, as was his way, and took his 
time in replying. 

“Women are strange to me. I got 
to back-trailin’ myself from them 
long ago. But I'd like a game wom- 
an. Might I ask, seein’ as how you 
hake this trouble, iff you’re goin’ to 
fight?” 

“Fight! How? Even if I would, 
I haven’t a friend except that boy 
who doesn’t dare stay in the village.” 

“TI make bold to say, ma’am— 
Jane—that there’s another, if you 
want him.” 

“Lassiter! Thank you. But 
how can I accept you as a friend? 
Think! Why, you’d ride down into 
the village with those terrible guns 
and kill my enemies—who are also 
my churchmen.” 


he said, black 
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“T reckon I might be riled up to 
jest about that,” he replied, dryly. 

“Lassiter! I'll accept your friend- 
ship—be proud of it—return it—if 
I may keep you from killing another 
Mormon.” 

“T’ll tell you one thing,” he said, 
bluntly, as the gray lightning formed 
in his eyes. “You’re too good a 
woman to be sacrificed as \you’re 
goin’ to be.... No, I reckon you 
an’ me can’t be friends on such 
terms.” 


Lassiter’s Mission 


In her earnestness she stepped 
closer to him, repelled yet fascinated 
by the sudden transition of his moods. 
That he would fight for her was at 
once horrible and wonderful. 

“You came here to kill a man-— 
the man whom Milly Erne—” 


“The man who dragged Milly Erne 
to hell—put it that way! .. . Jane 
Withersteen, yes, that’s why I came 
here. I'd tell so much to no other 
livin’ soul. ... There’re things such 
a woman gs you’d never dream of— 
so don’t mention her again. Not till 
you tell me the name of the man!” 

“Tell you! I? Never!” 


“I reckon you will. An’ I’ll. never 
I'm a man of strange be- 
liefs an’ ways of thinkin’, an’ I seem 
to see into the future an’ feel things 
hard to explain. The trail I’ve been 
followin’ for so many years was 
twisted an’ tangled, but it’s straight- 
enin’ out now. An’, Jane Wither- 


(Continued on page 112) 
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steen, you crossed it long ago to ease 
poor Milly’s agony. That, whether 
you want or not, makes Lassiter your 
friend. But you cross it now strange- 
ly to mean somethin’ to me—God 
knows what!—unless by your noble 
blindness to incite me to greater hat- 
red of Mormon men.” 

Jane felt swayed by a strength that 
far exceeded her own. In a clash 
of wills with this man she would go 
to the wall. If she were to influence 
him it must be wholly through wom- 
anly allurement, There was that 
about Lassiter which commanded her 
respect; she had abhorred his name; 
face to face with him, she found she 
feared only his deeds. His mystic 
suggestion, his foreshadowing of 
something that she was to mean to 
him, pierced deep into her mind. 
She believed fate had thrown in her 
way the lover or husband of Milly 
Erne. She believed that through her 
an evil man might be reclaimed. His 
allusion to what he called her blind- 
ness terrified her. Such a mistaken 
idea of his, might unleash the bitter, 
fatal mood she sensed in him. At 
any cost she must placate this man; 
she knew the die was cast, and that 
if Lassiter did not soften to a wom- 
an’s grace and beauty and wiles, then 
it would be because she. could not 
make him. 

“T reckon you'll hear no more such 
talk from me,” Lassiter went on, 
presently. “Now, Miss Jane, I rode 
in to tell you that your herd of white 
steérs is down on the slope behind 
them big ridges. An’ I seen some- 
thin’ goin’ on that’d be mighty in- 
terestin’ to you, if you could see it. 
Have yop a field-glass?” 

“Yes, I have two glasses. I'll get 
them and ride out with you. Wait, 
Lassiter, please,” she said, and hur- 
ried within. Sending word to Jerd 
to saddle Black Star and fetch him 
to the court, she then went to hér 
room and changed to the riding- 
clothes she always donned when go- 
ing into the sage. In this male attire 
her mirror showed her a jaunty, 
handsome rider. If she expected 
some little meed of admiration from 
Lassiter, she had no cause for dis- 
appointment. The gentle smile that 
she liked, which made of him an- 
other person, slowly overspread his 
face. 

“If I didn’t take you for a boy!” 
he exclaimed. “It’s powerful queer 
what difference clothes make. Now 
I’ve been some scared of your dig- 
nity, like when the other night you 
was all in white, but in this rig—” 


On the Trail 


Black Star came pounding into the 
court, dragging Jerd half off his feet, 
and he whistled*at Lassiter’s black. 
But at sight of Jane all his defiant 
lines seemed to soften, and with 
tosses of his beautiful head he whip- 
ped his bridle. 

“Down, Black Star, 
Jane. 

He dropped his head, and, slowly 
lengthening, he bent one foreleg, 
then the other, and sank to his knees. 
Jane slipped her left foot in the stir- 
rup, swung lightly into the saddle, 
and Black Star rose with a ringing 
stamp. It was not easy for Jane 
to hold him to a canter through the 
grove, and like the wind he broke 
when he saw the sage. Jane let fim 
have a couple of miles of free run- 
ning on the open trail, and then she 
coaxed him in and waited for her 
companion. Lassiter was not long 
in catching up, and presently they 
were riding side by side. It reminded 
her how she used to ride with Ven- 
ters. Where was he now.?. She gazed 
far down the slope to.the curved pur- 
ple lines of Deception Pass, and in- 
voluntarily shut her eyes with a 
trembling stir of nameless fear. 

“We'll turn off here,” Lassiter said, 
“an’ take to the sage a mile or so. 
The white herd is behind them big 
ridges.” 

“What are you going te show me?” 
asked Jane. “I’m prepared—don’t be 
afraid.” 

He smiled as if he meant that bad 
news came swiftly enough without 
being presaged by speech. 

When they reached the lee of a 
rolling ridge Lassiter dismounted, 
motioning to her to do likewise. 
They left the horses standing, bridles 
down. Then Lassiter, carrying the 
field-glasses, began to lead the way 
up the slow rise of ground. Upon 
nearing the summit he halted her 
with a gesture. 

“I reckon we'd see more if we 
didn’t show ourselves against the 
sky,” he said. “I was. here less than 
a hour ago. Then the herd was 
seven or eight miles south, an’ if they 
’ain’t bolted yet—” 


down,” said 


see.” Se a py ae 
Jane climbed a ‘few 
behind him and then 
the ridge. Just beyond began 
low swale that deepened and widened 
into a valley and then swung to the 
left. Following the undulating sweep 
of sage, Jane saw the straggling lines 
and then the great body of the white 
herd. She knew enough about steers, 
even at a distance of four or five 
miles, to realize that something was 
in the wind. Bringing her field-glass 
into use, she moved it slowly from 
left to right, which .action swept the 
whole herd into range. The strag- 
glers were restless; the more com- 
pactly massed steers were browsing. 
Jane brought the glass back to the 
big sentinels of the herd, and she 
saw them trot with quick steps, stop 
short and toss wide horns, look ev- 
erywhere, and then trot in another 
direction, 

“Judkins hasn’t been able to get 
his boys together yet,” said Jane. 
“But he'll be there soon. .I hope not 
too late. Lassiter, what’s frightening 
those big leaders?” 

“Nothin’ jest on the minute,” re- 
plied ‘Lassiter. “Them steers are 
quietin’ down. They’ve been scared, 
but not bad yet. I reckon the whole 
herd has moved a few miles this way 
since I was here.” 

“They didn’t browse that distance 
—not in less than an hour. Cattle 
aren’t sheep.” 

“No, they jest run it, an’ that looks 
bad.” 

Watching the Herd 

“Lassiter, what frightened them?” 
repeated Jane, impatientiy. 

“Put down your glass. You'll see 
at first better with a naked eye. Now 
look along them ridges on the other 
side of the herd, the ridges where 
the sun shines bright on the sage. 

That’s right. Now look an’ look 
hard an’ wait.” 

Long-drawn moments of straining 
sight rewarded, Jane with nothing 
save the low, purple rim of ridge and 
the shimmering sage. 

“It’s begun again!’’ whispered Las- 
siter, and he gripped her arm 
“Watch. There, did you see 
that?” 

“No, no. 
for?” 

“A white flash—a kind of pin-point 
of quick light—a gleam as from sun 
shinin’ on somethin’ white.” 

Suddenly Jane’s concentrated gaze 
caught a fieeting glint.. Quickly she 
brought her glass to bear on the spot. 
Again the purple sage, magnified in 
color and size and wave, for long 
moments irritated her with its mon- 
otony. Then from out of the sage 
on the ridge flew up a broad, white 
object, flashed in the sunlight, and 
vanished. Like magic it was, and 
bewildered Jane. 

“What on earth is that?” 

“TI reckon there’s some one behind 
that ridge throwin’ up a sheet or a 
white blanket to reflect the sunshine.” 

“Why?” queried Jane, more be- 
wildered than ever. 

“To stampede the herd,” replied 
Lassiter, and his teeth clicked. 

“Ah!” She made a fierce, passion- 
ate movement, clutched the glass 
tightly, shook’ as with the passing of 
a spasm, and then dropped her head. 
Presently she raised it to greet Las- 
siter with something like a _ smile. 
“My righteous brethren are at work 
again,” she said, in scorn. She had 
stifled the leap of her wrath, but for 
perhaps the first time in her life a 
bitter derision curled her lips. Las- 
siter’s cool gray eyes seemed to pierce 
her. “I said I was prepared for any- 
thing; but that was hardly true. But 
why would they—anybody. stampede 
my cattle?” 

“That’s a Mormon’s godly way of 
bringin’ a woman to her knees.” 

“Lassiter, I'll die before I ever bend 
my knees. I might be-~led; I won’t 
be driven. Do you expect the herd to 
bolt ?” 

“T don’t like the looks of them big 
steers. But you can never tell. Cat- 
tle sometimes stampede as easily as 
buffalo. Any little flash or move will 
start them. A rider gettin’ down an’ 
walkin’ toward them sometimes will 
make them jump an’ fly. 


(To be continued) 
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Many of our readers have come 
to love ” stories of Zane Grey 4 
and wish to read more of his 
tales of the great West. By special 
arrangement with his publishers, 
American Agriculturist can sup- 
ply its readers with these books 
at a very low price. Write for 
a list of books and prices. 
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Homemade Rugs 


Perhaps some home-maker may be 
interested in a new kind of home- 
made rug; a kind, which is pretty, 
durable and easily made. The rug I 
make uses up small pieces of cloth, 
about one inch wide by four inches 
jong. I cut a quantity of these pieces, 
at one time. Then, when I am ready 
to make the rug, I cut a piece of 
twine, slightly more than twice the 
length I want my rug strips to be. 
Holding it with one hand) I take one 
of the bits of cloth and lay it over the 
doubled twine, bring the two ends of 
the cloth up through the twine at the 
opposite side from myself, and draw 
the piece back firmly as far as the 
“bend” in the twine. A little prac- 
tice makes one very proficient at this. 
After completiing each strip, I tie a 
knot at the ends of the twine to pre- 
vent the strips coming to pieces. 

When enough strips.are made I sew 
them to canvas, or denim, with coarse 
thread or twine. This makes a lovely, 
soft, warm rug in a véry short time. 
I particularly like these rugs for a 
bedroom, as they are warm, and 
comfortable to stand on. The colors 
may be arranged in any way desired. 

Another rug that I make is even 
more quickly finished. I cut the 
pieces of cloth in five-inch squares 
using a paper pattern to make them 
uniform. I fold the squares to form 
@ triangle and fold again to form a 
smaller triangle; this brings all four 
raw edges along the base of the tri- 
angle. I sew those triangles in a row 
around the outside of the cloth, or 
canvas, I am using as a foundation for 
the rug, taking care that the work is 
even and edges of the foundation cov- 
ered by this first row of triangles. 
The second time around I lay the 
points of the triangles to’ cover the 
faw edges of the first row. 

I use a piece of plain material for 
the center of the rug, to cover the last 
Taw edges; this may be as large or as 
small as desired. When completed, 
this rug is very satisfying and may be 
made as decorative as your taste sug- 
gests. I saw a lovely rug of this kind 
recently, made of solid pieces, of vari- 
ous colors for the triangles, and a cen- 
ter of purple velvet, chain-stitched in 
a pretty design. 

For my guest-room, I have one of 
these rugs niade entirely of pink and 
white, blue and white, light’ brown 
and white, and plain white outing. It 
is extremely pretty gnd durable, and 
80 sanitary, for I can wash it easily as 
one of those Turkish bath-mats so 
many buy for bedrooms.—[Mabelle 
Robert. 


Requested Recipes 
Sour Cream Sugar Cookies 


. Please send me a white cookie recipe that 

38 quickly made and will, make about the same 

tity as the Soft Ginger Cookie recipe in 

¢ Dec. 10th issue.—f[Mrs. L. M. C., Penn- 
sylvania. 

Here is a recipe for sugar cookies 
which I think you will like. I always 
mix my cookie dough at night and let 
it stand in a cool place until morning, 
When I roll it out and bake it. 

Two eggs, 2 cups sugar, 1 cup but- 
ter or oleomargine, 1 cup sour cream, 
1 teaspoon soda, vanilla, flour, Cream 

r and sugar, add eggs well beaten 
8nd sour cream. Sift flour and soda 
© mixture and add a teaspoon of 
vanilla. Use ag little flour as possible, 
This recipe will make about 6 dozen 
cookies. Very nice chocolate cookies 
can be made frém this recipe by add- 
ing @ square of melted chocolate after 
part of the flour has been mixed in. 
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Peach Pudding F 

Can you send me a recipe for peach pud- 
ding? The kind I mean is made pouring 
a batter over the peaches,—[Mrs, yy 
New York, 

The following pudding can be made 
of either canned or fresh peaches. In 
using canned peaches it is a good idéa 
to drain the peaches first. 

_ Three eggs, 4 tablespoons sugar, 3 
tablespoons. milk, 3 tablespoons sifted 
flour, sugared peaches. 

Fill a baking dish three quarters full 
with peaches and cover them with 
sugar. Beat the yolks of the eggs; 
add the sugar and milk; then the 
sifted flour and the whites of the eggs 
beaten very stiff. Pour the batter 
over the peaches; mix all thoroughly 
together and bake about forty-five 
minutes. Serve hot with lemon sauce 
or cream and sugar. 


Tomato Sauce 

Please tell me how to make tomato sauce.— 

rs. H. M. E., New Yor 

One cup cooked tomatoes, 1 bay leaf, 
dash of red pepper, % teaspoon salt, 
1 teaspoon onion juice, 1 tablespoon 
butter, 1 tablespoon flour. 

Add the seasonings to the tomatoes 
and let them boil for a few minutes. 
Melt the butter in a separate sauce- 
pan; stir in the flour; then slowly add 
the tomatoes, strained. Bring to a 
boil and serve. 














Our Pattern Service 

















The Chemise Dress 


The chemise, or jumper dress, as it 
is sometimés called has been one of 
he most popular styles of the present 
season. There is every indication that 
this same design wiil continue to grow 
in favor throughout the spring and 
summer, and the woman who is plan- 
ning her spring wardrobe can find no 
other pattern so easily made and so 
adaptable to all varieties of material. 

We are showing here five models 
which at first glance seem just alike. 
However, there are certain touches 
which make each dress ifdividual and 
just a little more pleasing than the 
preceding one. 


No. 1312—This dress has a square 


yoke bound with inch-wide braid. The 
fullness is held in by a narrow belt 
which is tied in a bow and left to hang 
loosely at the rght side instead of the 
left. 

This pattern cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 
42, and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3 yards 36-inch material 
for the dress and 1% yards material 
for the guimpe. 

No. 1171—Here is a jumper style 
that differs only in its pointed yoke 
line which many find more becoming 
than the square yoke. Deep patch 
pockets give the dress a jaunty air 
and make it desirable for sport wear. 

It is cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 2% yards for the dress 
and 1% yards for the impe. 

No. 1168 and 1095 are possibly the 
best liked of all the jumper dresses. 
-In making these dresses many women 
insert a narrow elastic at the waist- 
line. This seems to give the dress a 
more trim appearance than when it is 
allowed to hang loosely from the 
shoulders. No. 1168 has a kimono 
sleeved waist that is very becoming to 
the slénder figure. No. 1095 has its 
guimpe made in the regulation shirt- 
waist style. 

No. 1143—This .style is especially 
suited to the small daughter of the 
family. With its sleeveless overdress 
and its guimpe of a different color it 
can be made of very small pieces of 
material. It is also a good style to 
use in remodeling a partly worn 
dress. 

This pattern comes in sizes 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 
1% yards 36-inch material for the 
overdress and 1% yards for the 
guimpe. 

The Jumper dress makes up well in 
almost any material. Tweed in plain 
colors is much used for everyday 
wear. For a dressier froek, canton 
crepe, or crepe de chine or any of the 
soft silks are very popular, 


To Order Patterns 


Write your name and address plain- 
ly on the coupon. Enclose 12c in 
ps or coin (wrap coin carefully) 

for each pattern ordered. Send your 


. 


Ready 

The, Spring issue of our Fashion 
Magazine is now ready. It contains 
over 300 styles, several pages of em- 
de gs designs and a complete 
seven lesson course in dressmaking. 
This book should be in very home. 
The supply is limited. So order your 
copy now. Price 10c. 


Ways of Other Women 

To Keep Buckwheat Cakes Light 

After the first “rising’’ with yeast, 
take out each morning what is needed 
for the meal; add what soda is nec- 
essary. When through baking cakes 
fer breakfast, bake one small cake 
extra. Soak it°in a cup of warm 
water, add to left over batter and stir 
thoroughly. Let stand until evening, 
then mix in fresh buckwheat and 
warm water sufficient for the next 
morning’s batter. No other yeast is 
necessary as long as you follow the 
above directions.—[F. C. J., Ohio, 


onpetegplgeentnatingteimm 
To Clean Gold Thread 
Tarnished gold embroidery may be 
cleansed by dipping a brush in pulver- 
ized burnt alum, then brushing the 
embroidery thoroughly.—[M.M., Ohio. 
Removing Mud Stains 
Mud stains can be removed from 
black cloth by rubbing them with 
a@ raw potato—[M. E. C., Pennsyl- 
vania. 
To Clean Hairbrushes 
Put a tablespoonful of ammonia 
into a basin of tepid water and dip the 
brushes yp and down in it until they 
are clean. Dry with the bristles down, 
and they will be like new.—I[M. E., 
New York. 
To Take Out Machine Grease 
Cold water, ammonia and soap will 
take out machine grease where other 
things would fail on account of mak- 
ing the color run—[P. M. D., New 


late. y' er 
minute to avoid disappointment. 


No, Ma’ just your name, address, and size ie 
= ee pay only our slashed’ price of $1 


ben ive ba: dress. Rush 
in. YouR MONEY Back IF you ARE NOT 
DELIGHTED. You risk nothing. 
POSTAGE PAID 2" Suz, 
OL 8 SO ay acne ot endo World's ereateut dress 
offer. Onder today st our risk. State si 

Big Catalogue Mailed Free 


BERNARD-HEWITT& CO. 


Dept. X0822 CHICAGO, ILL. 








A-RE-CO BLEND 


COFFEE 27; 


DIRECT FROM WHOLESALE ROASTER 
This delicious coffee supplied to families in 5 
lb lots or over, at the wholesale price—Bean 
or Ground. é c 
Sent Parcel Post Prepaid on Receipt of Your 
Check, Money Order or Cash. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. 
GILLIES COFFEE CO., 233-239 Washington St. 
Established 8! years New Yerk City 














STRAWBERRY PLANTS, History and il- 
lustrated book give all details about most vigorous 
true to nature productive stock now grown. Book free. 


MAYERS PLANT NURSERY Merrill, Michigan 
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Dairying, Mixed Farming 
id Stock Raisi 
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rates, 


O. G, RUTLEDGE, 


302 E. Genesee, St., Syracuse, N. Y¥; 








ASPIRIN 


Name “Bayer” on Genuine 
Ss 


Beware! Unless you see the name 
“Bayer” on package or on tablets you 
are not getting genuine Aspirin pre- 
scribed by physicians for twenty-one 
years and proved safe by millions. 
Take Aspirin only as told in the Bayer 
package for Colds, Headache, Neural- 
gia, Rheumatism, Earache, Tooth- 
ache, Lumbago, and for Pain. Handy 
tin boxes of twelve Bayer Tablets of 
Aspirin cost few cents. Druggists 
also sell larger packages. Aspirin is 
the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture 
of ” een eee of Salicylic- 
acid. 


PISO’S 


Safe f Sane 
For Coughs 
and Colds 


Insist on it 
name 


This syrup és different from all others. 
Pleasant—gives quick relief Contains 
no opiates—-good for young and old 
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often results from a diet : 


deficient in vitamines. 


SCOTT’S 


EMULSION | 


affords a pleasant and : 


efficient way to add 
; body-strength; it is 
food rich in vitamines. 
AT ALL DRUG STORES 
PRICE, $1.20 and 60c.__ 


i Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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ew 
relieves rupture, will be sent! 
on trial. Noobnoxious 

or pads. 


r and address today. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 401-D State St., Marshall, Mich. 














Rheumatism 


A Remarkable Home Treatment 
Given by One Who Had It 


In the year of 1893 I was attacked by Mus- 
cular and Sub-Acute Rheumatism. I s 
fered as only those who are thus afiicted know 
for over three years. I tried remedy after 
remedy, but such relief as I obtaine 
temporary. Finelly, I founda treatment that 
cured me completely and such a pitiful con- 
dition has never returned. I ha given it to 
a number who were terribly aff , even bed- 
ridden some of feventy to cighty years 
nd results Were the same as in 


from 


d was only 





r any longer, when relief 
free. Don’t delay. Write 


H. JACKSON 
. Syracuse, N. Y. 


They cure Colds in 24 hours and 
relieve La Grippe in 3 days. | 
At All Drugeists—30 Cents 

W, H. HILL COMPANY, DETROIT 





hool Outfit FREE 


























Prince Gimpio’s Magic Fan 
(Continued from Feb. 4) 


“Pooh,” puffed the parrot. “Lot of 
good that.fan will do you. That is a 
magic fan ONLY -.when you are in 
Cockle-shell Kingdom. As soon as 
you step across the line that fan will 
change into an ordinary walking- 
stick.” 

“I wonder,” sid Gimpio. 

“Now if I were you,”’ whispered the 
mischievous goblin, “If I were the 
Prince Gimpio, I’d get up early some 
fine day and pay a visit to Goblin 
Land down Sunset Way. That’s the 
place to have a good time. Old 
Chitter-chatter is a cranky old fraud. 
Good-by and remember.” 

“It is true Chitter-chatter is only a 
glass parrot,” said Gimpio to. him- 
self, “But still he can talk and he 
seems to know a lot.. I suppose they 
do have a good time in Hobbledy’s 
home. I wonder—Now I just won- 
oes se 

And there he sat and thought and 
thought and THOUGHT! The morn- 
ing of the third day the glass parrot 
closed his eyes for just a minute. He 
was so sleepy. 

It was only a minute, but Gimpigo 
saw him and up he jumped. 

“Shh! Hist you gray cats,” he whis- 
pered, “Come along. We are going to 
visit Hobbldy goblin Look at old 
cranky Chitter-chatter, he’s asleep.” 

So up the hill they went singing, to 
the very tiptop and down the other 
side and then = 

“Oh *my Cockle-shell Kingdom,” 
screamed Gimpio. “Look at that.” 

For up the hill came rushing the 
brown Winkie-wigs with their shields 
and spears flashing in the sun. Gimpio 
shivered and shook. The gray cats’ 
tails grew big as a base-ball bat. They 
arched their backs and spat as all: 
cats do when they are angry and 
frightened. ‘ 

“Phew! This is a fine dish of mac-—/ 
aroni,” exclaimed Gimpio nervously. 
“We had better go back.” 

He happened to glance at his magic 
fan. Sure enovgh it had turned into 
a thin black walking-stick. Then he 
did turn and run. And the cats after 
hifm and the Winkie-wigs too. 

“They'll certainly get me,” gasped 
Gimpio as he sprinted over the cockle- 
shell line, . 

He could féel the hot breath of the 
Winkiewigs right on the back of his 
Weck. But he had reckoned without 
his loyal gray ‘cats. Soon as they 
reached the boundary of the Cockle- 
shell Kingdom every little gray cat 
turned and faced his pursuer. 

“Psst!” hissed the cats, “Psst!” 

Up those cats jumped onto the heads 
and: the shoulders of the Winkie-wigs. 
Wherever there was room on the 
enemy, there hung a gray cat. 

“Whooo!” panted the Winkie-wigs. 
“It’s raining gray cats.” 

Gimpio looking over. his shoulder 
saw his enemies struggling with the 
scratching and clawing and yowling 
gray cats. 

“Halt,” he cried. . 

Immediately the fighting stopped 
though the cats still hung on. 

“You have touched the cockle-shell 
line, “Gimpio reminded the Winkie- 
wigs. “Now you belong to me. From 
this day on, you will ho longer be 
Winkie-wigs. You will change into 
slender brown shrubs and the cats 
will always cling to your branches. 
You will be a hedge around my king- 
dom and I'll call you PUSSY-WILL- 
INGS in memory of the willing pussies 
who helped me.” 

Now an odd thing happened. All 
the people and the animals and the 
fairies and the bugs liked the pussy- 
willing hedge. They thought it very 
beautiful. So they coaxed a few slips 
and rootlets from Gimpio to plant in 
their own gardens. That is how it 
comes that today you find that shrub 
in so many parts of the world. Only 
nowadays we don’t eall them pussy- 
willings. We call them PUSSY WIL- 
LOWS. 


Grandpa reckons he knows why 
farmets don’t buy as liberally as they 
used to. It takes 14 bushels of corn 
to get a pair of shoes, and 60 to buy 
a suit of clothes. When you go to 
town you can get a plate of corn 
cakes at a poor restaurant for. the 
priee of a bushel of corn and exchange 
a bushel of oats for a cup of coffee. 


Cheapness and dearness of thing» 
after all are only relative. Maybe 
fresh fruits and vegetables do seem 
expensive in the winter time, but they 
are cheaper than doctor’s bills, 
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must purchase.” 

This was the gist of the report g 
the Cornwall committee on a 
ture and price relations. “The 
mittee reported a generalggesolutign 
of commendation, including 
“members of the agricultural bloc” 

The Barrett committee on price stg. 
tistics reported 37 kinds of statist; 
needed. One was a five-year agricyj. 
tural census. 

The Sconce committee. on foreigy 
competition asked for the extensiog 
of the Webb-Pomerene foreign trag. 
ing act, the admission of potash freg 
of duty, and a permanent tariff 
justment board. 

The Pearson committee on permap. 
ent land policy recommended claggj. 
fication of lands as to economic gay}. 
ity, no reclamation projects except 
based on need for land, and economic 
conditions, welfare of settlers ang 
prosperity of nation as a whole, a 
grazing policy-and intelligent direc. 
tion in codperation with the states of 
policies of land settlement. 

A strong committee headed by 
Gifford Pinchot, brought in a genera} 
report on forest policy, covering 
recommendations as to care ang 
handling of forest reserves, private 
forestry and farm forestry. A feature 
of the report was its protest against 
the threatened removal of the for- 
estry service to the department of the 
interior and the absence of any recom- 
mendation concerning federal regula- 
tion through a tax measure of forestry 
and lumbering. : 

Lowell’s committee on farm popu- 
lation and the farm home covered ¢ 
protest against the “poor farm 
women” stories now frequently 
printed in magazines and publica. | 
tions, pointing out the high character 
of: home life on the farms, and its 
sociological_parity if not superiority) 
to home life in the urban communi- 
ties. Proper measures to make ten- 
ancy a step to ownership, to ward 
off absentee landlordism, and the ne- 
cessity for economic equality between 
farm and city in order to prevent 
undue disturbance of population bal- 
ances, were included in the recom- 
mendations. 

O. E. Bradfute, chairman of the 
committee en education and research 
presented the briefest report made, a 
single typewritten page, summariz 
ing the report of subcommittees on, 
education headed by T. C. Atkesom® 
of the grange, and A. F. Woods of 
Maryland on research. “Existing in 
stitutions for agricultural reasearch. 
education and extension should be de] 
veloped and strengthened,”” summar-? 
izes this report. It concludes: 

“The development of agriculture upon a 
aque? with other industries. requires first 
of all equality of educational opportunity for 
those who dwell in the country as compared 
with those who live in the cities and villages 
Gross inequality now exists and it must bk 
removed.” 

Report on Legislation 

One of the most comprehensive re- 
ports was the final one from Chair- 
man Brigham of the committee on 
state and federal legislation. It cov- 
ered the following topics affirmatively,” 
harmony between United States and 
states, uniform laws for dairy and 
meat products inspection, co-opera- 
tive tuberculosis eradication, and 
other plant and animal djseases, pro-" 
hibition, of filled milk, the Capper 
Volstead bill, truth-in-fabrics legisla- 
tion, opposition to free seeds, govern: — 
ment market inférmation service, re 
tention in department of agriculturé 
of forest service, roads, states rela- 
tions, weather, soils, markets and 
crop estimates services, and finally 
the establishment of a National Agti- 
cultural Advisory council. 

In conclusion it must be borne in 
mind that this was not a farm 
conference but a national agrictl- 
tural conference, in which farmefs 
and representatives.of business 
because of its intimate connectio® 
with agriculture was now suffe 
with agriculture from what is pro 
erly termed a collapse.of values, 
sitting. together to help one anoti 
if possible.. The farmers were in © 
trol, however, and a close inspect 
will show, that while not much 
is new came out, nothing which 
wild or visionary haa@ a chance ™ 
coming out. The results, and the 
ports, are a systematic localization ® 
the present cate > ‘agricultw 
The question was: ere do we 
from here?” And the answer of 
conference very plainly was: 

“We are not sure, but Jet's 
up our belts and go.” 
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OLD-Quality Digester Tankage contains 
60% Pe me best solid bone and 


ide: 


gs. 
mail amount of tankage fed each day 


m com or grain saves one-third cost of 


ng. And tankage furnishes protein which 
m cannot give; wipes out all danger of 
eating their litters to get flesh food. 
eat Meal Digester, cheaper than Digester 
lage, contains 46% Protein, promotes 
ck srdy Fiche d with grain, 
: or dr ¢ cr 
tely in hoppers or slops. . 
Write for FREE Booklet 
JACOB DOLD PACKING CO., 


AA BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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New 1992 
R. "ALLEN, thea, We. 1, Seaford, Oat 


Corn 
1922 ©6922 1921 
seee $9.20 $8.75 $9.50 $10.15 
e+ 8.25 9.15 10.75, 11.00 
i 9.09 9.75 11.40 

Pitteburgt” eo 825 9.25 9.50 11.25 
Kansas City 7.85 “8.25 8.75 9.50 

General trading in the 
showed improvement during the last 
week in Jan and the first few days 
of early Feb. Although larger re- 
ceipts arrived on tle mkts some 
days, the cash business and buying 
for export account offset the larger 
arrivals. Private reports on farm re- 
serves of wheat indicate a much 
stronger domestic position than a 
year ago. 

Feed prices were fairly steady, 
some mkts selling slightly lower than 
in mid-Jan. At New York, standard 
middlings brought $28.50-p ton, wes- 
tern spring’ bran 28.50, oats feed 16, 
rye middlings 26@27, cottonseed oil 
meal 36% protein 44.50, linseed oil 
meal 51. 

At New York, No 2 red wheat 
brought $1.29 p bu, No 2 hard winter 
1,20, No 2 mixed durum 1.19%, No 2 
yellow corn 67%c, No 2 mixed 67%c, 
No 2 white 68%c, No 2 white oats 
47c, No 3 white 45@45%c, No 4 white 
43@43%c, rye for export 96%c, bar- 
ley for malting 63%@67%c, for 
feeding 57@6ic, buckwheat for mill- 
ing 1.98@2. 

At Chicago, No 2 hard wheat 
brought $1.17%@1.18% p bu, No 2 
yellow corn 49% @50, No 2 white 49 
@50, No 2 white oats ne 
No 2 white 33% @36c. 


General Markets 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all 
instances are wholesale. They refer to prices 
at which first hand receivers sell the pro- 
duce from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From there, country consignees must pay 
freight —~y commission charges. When sold 
in a very small way to city retailers an ad- 
vance is secured. Retails prices to actual 
consumers across the counter may be 50 to 


250% higher than the here printed. 


Likewise the quotations are for good to fancy 
commodities unless otherwise noted, and or- 
dinary quality will hot bring these figur.s. 

Apples—At New York, supplies of 
N Y state bbl apples have been lib- 
eral, demand moderate. N Y state 
A grade 2% in Greenings sold at $10 
@11 p bbl for hest 2%-in 8, Baldwins 
7.50@8 for fcy, ordinary 7, B grade 
6@7, Northern Spy 9@10, King 7. 

Cabbage—Supplies of N Y state 
bulk cabbage have been liberal, de- 
mand light, best white Danish 
brought $40@45 p ton, ordinary 35, 
red 50@60, new crop Fla cabbage 
1.75@2 p 1% bu hamper. 

Eggs—At New York, mkt irregu- 
lar, extra fcy in new cases of nearby 
whites brought 50@52 c p doz, extra 
firsts 48 @49c, nearby gathered whites 
48@50c, pullet eggs 40@44c, extra 
fcy hennery browns 48@49c. 

Hay and Straw—<At New York, re- 
ceipts were liberal, demand fair with 
No 1 timothy $27 p ton, No 2 24@25, 
No 3 21@22, shipping hay 18@19, 
fey light clover 25@26,,. oats straw 
17@20, medium grade alfalfa 20@22. 

Onions—At New York, onions were 
in moderate supply, demand good for 
best stock. No 1 yellow brought $8 
@8.25, fcy 8.50, No 2, 5, best reds 7@ 
7.50, Orange Co yellows 6.25. 

Potatoes—At New York, supplies 
of bulk potatoes were liberal; sacked 
stock modé¢rate. N Y state round 
whites in 165-lb sacks 4@4.25. 

Poultry—Live fowls by express 
brought 22@26c p Ib for Leghorns, 
colored 27@29c, chickens 26 @27c, 
roosters 16. Trading in dressed poul- 
try was slow but mkt firm on fcy 
stock.” By the bbl dry picked chick- 
ens brought 30@33c according to 
weights, ‘scalded 23@26, fowls 20@ 
25c. 


Dairy Markets 
CHOICE - nage wd BUTTER PER POUND 
New Pitts- Syra- 
York dclphia Buffalo burgh cuse 
Al 38 -40 43 


Butter—At New York, ‘mkt ‘was 
steady with crmy extra high — 
$9 @39% c p Ib, extra firsts 38@38 
$8 to 91-score 35@37%c, finest y 
state dairy butter 35@36c, good to 
prime 31@34c, Danish butter 38% @ 
40c, New Zealand 38@38\%c. 

Cheese—At New York, mkt was 
steady with whole milk flats specials 
colored or white 22% @23%c, fresh 
specials 21% @22c, average run 21@ 
21%c, twins 21@22c, Young Amer- 
fea 21% @22c, N Y state skim milk 
fresh specials 13% @16%c, prime to 
peg 11@14c, Swiss cheese ah 48 


radsipte gag medium to 
choice beeves went out at $7@8.25 p 
100 ibs, fait to choice bulls 4.50@5.50, 
bulk to choice fat cows 3@5.40, com- 
mon to cHoice veals 10@16. One 
group of Pa steers weighing 1383 Ibs 
brought 7.75, another lIot slightly 
heavier 7.40. 

Medium to light weight hogs sold 
at $10.75 p 100 Ibs, a few choice pigs 
10.50, heavy hogs 9.50, youghs 6.75@ 
7, one bch of N Y state pigs weighing 
117 lbs brought 10.50, another lot 
weighing 189 Ibs 10.25, some Pa hogs 
weighing 171 Ibs, 10.25. 

Sheep sold unchanged, but lambs 
were barley steady. Common to 
prime ewes’ brought $4@6.50 p 100 
Ib., culls 3@3.50, yearlings 8@9, or- 
dinary to fairly prime lambs 12@14, 
culls 8. 


Depends on -— Where the 
hen is the machine, the egg the prod- 
uct, feed and labor costs, it remains 
for management to be the economy. 


Ain’t It True?—The mechanical 
cow is the best Ford joke. 


Coming Events 
Rs & State Hort tet Soe, Eastern Meeting, Pough- 
N. Y. ¥. School Y fst, short course, Cobbleskill, 


Y. Jan Feb. 
N° hs State Hort See, teastern Meeting, Pough- 


eepsie, N Y, 
N Kee School of on short course, Cobbleskill, 


N Y, Jaw 3-Feb 
il Dates 
Westen N Y Breeders’ Sale, Batavia, N Y, 


16, u 
N ¥ “States Cee Sale, “‘arlville, N Y, May 
9-10, N Y Holstein-Freisian assn. 








HORSE BREEDERS 


BREED BETTER HORSES 


N. ¥. Draft Horse Club Members offer pure bred 
pee Belgian and Suffolk Stallions, mares and 





rite Ce ~ your needs, and for Horse Asso- 


elation Booklet — Power for Nothing. 
. S. AKIN 


6108 E. Adams Street” Syracuse, N. Y. 








SHEEP BREEDERS 





GLIMMERGLEN FARMS, Inc. 
COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 


America’s leading Flock of Cheviots. Best in South- 
downs and Shropshires, Angus and Ayrshire cattle 
Virgin woo! blankets and suitings. 
Shepherd 


JACK COYNE, 
W. T. Hyde, Pres. E. E. Gifford, Mgr. 


DORSET RAMS 


Several registered Dorset yearling and ram lambs for 
sale at reasonable prices. For particulars apply 
Fillimere Farms. C. T. Brettell, 











POULTRY BREEDERS 





BREEDING AND HATCHING EGGS 
Best breeds. Chickens, Ducks, Geese, 
Guineas. Write your wants. Prices SS 
Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. Cata 

Free. H. A. SOUDER. Box G. Sellersville, Pa 


Benningten, Vt. 


Turkeys, . 








dhown by Foun’ State College ts‘ eel as ie y=) 


‘Eh. B HARPENDING Bar 10. Dundes A. 





HAMPSHIRES. They are bacon .typ 
EVENTUALLY you will raise them, why no 
now? Free circular, A. S, Graybill, 

LOCUST LAWN FARM 
Bird-in-Hend. Lane Co. Box A, Pa. 


Large English Berkshire Swine 
Registered of the best type. Both sexes, not 
akin; at right prices. 

HOME FARM CENTER VALLEY, PA, 











CATTLE BREEDERS 


REGISTERED JERSEYS 


Buy World’s Record blood Bulls $40.00 up 
Hunt Farms 





Hunt, New York 


WANTED—A HOME 


for choice registered and high grade Holstein-Friesian 
heifer and bull calves, $25 and up. Write us your wants 


Browncreft Farms. (Cortland Ce.). MeGraw, N. Y. 


Another $150 Bargain 
HOLSTEIN 


Bull calf born March 9th, 1921. Sire 36 Ib. bull 
whose dam milked 772 Ibs. in 7 days. Dam of calf 
@has record of 20.09 of butter and he is a dandy 
and ready for light service. First check takes him. 


R. J. STEVENS, Brookside Herd, LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 

















RIVER ROAD JERSEYS 

Why not use the Champion blood? 
We offer exceptional bulls and bull ealves by the sons 
of SOPHIE 19th of HOOD FARM. Also some good 
producing females. = Reasonable Prices. 

RIVER ROAD FARM, CONCORD, MASS. 














MAY ECHO BREEDING 


First check for $100 takes excellent purebred Hol- 
stein bull born January 6,+1921, three-fourths white. 
Now ready for service, Federal tested. 
Guaranteed to please or money back. He is one of 
the best bred May Echo bulls in the country. Sired 
by the same bull as Radium and out of full sister of 
May Echo Sylvia. 

OSWEGO RIVER STOCK FARMS, Phoenix, N. Y. 








A DANDY 


Young bull over half white and a beautiful in- 
dividual. The records of his d 
dam average over 30% D ’ 
$65.00 takes him, registered and transferted to 
you. 


WANDAGA HERD 


Under Federal Supervision 


Ward W. Stevens Liverpool, N. Y. 














MEAD-SIDE FARMS 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


JERSEYS 


We line breed the Gam, Knight, Oxford, You'll 
Do and Majestys; it’ means 1000-lb producers, 
size, type and prestige. We offer pairs (bull 
and heifer) mated to*line breed at -$200 to 
$300 pair. Write us. { 








Registered Holstein Bull 


Eight months old, straight as a line, dark 


in color. Dam and sires dam both have fine 
yearlyrecords. He tracesin four generations 
to Sir Pietertje Ormsby Mercedes, Colantha 
Joh Lad, King of the Pontiacs and King 





TIFFANY:S SUPERIOR 
Chicks * Ducklings 


Aldham Poultry, rem Phoenixville, Pa. 


Sunnyside Farm, Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 


Trap-nested Single Comb White Leghorns are Egg 
Laying Machines. Their type are officially recognized 
as they won in largest utility clan ever shown, first 
and second Pullet 200 in clan. Judged by Professor 
Hurd, Cornell. Orders booked for Hatching Eggs, Baby 

. Prices very reasonable. Write for Mating fist. 


pas Bek Rosen 
indian Runner. 


R 33, 








AY OLD CHICKS 
. 8 varieties. Thousands per week. Strong, 
atched, Pure Bred and utility, circular free. 
Estb. 1903. OLD HONESTY HATCHERY, Dept. 3, 
New Washington, Ohio. 


BABY CHICKS 


be by the best system S Re ay from high 

bred _to lay stock. Bar Rocks, Reds, An- 
Soon, ms 18¢ ca: tnt Wysndeties 
22c each; White and Brown Leghorns each. 
Pekins Ducklings30c each. Safe deli it bo. 
by prepaid gene oem. NUNDA POULTRY FARM, 


Nunda. 
HUMMERS FAMOUS CHICKS 


- be sure and get our new catalog, with 
Special offer, all profitable varieties. 
E. R. HUMMER & CO. 
Dept. No. 7 Frenchtown New Jersey 


BABY CHICKS 


And Hatching Eggs and le Birds. Leghorns, An- 
an . . 


Sable’ and whit and ‘pure "White Ci 


am o. Ber} D POU antsy 














Segis. Priced to sell 
Car load extra fine grade springers. 


J. A Leach Phone 973 Cortland, N. Y. 














GLISTA BULL CALF 


Sired by Korndyke Pontiac Glista who is a grandson 
of Glista Ernestine, the great Cornell cow with six 
30 Ib. records, her best record being 122 Ibs. milk 
in 1 day and 35.97 lbs. butter in 7 days. This bulls 
dam and his sire’s dam average 105 Ibs. milk in 1 
day; 702.2 lbs. milk and 29.54: lbs. butter in 7 days. 
Dam of calf Pauline Wayne Creamella, official record 
at 3 yrs. old. 463.5 Ibs. milk and 18.35 Ibs. butter 
in 7 days. This calf is very straight and handsome 
and about one-half white. Price $75 registered, trans- 
ferred and crated f. o. b. cars. 


BRADLEY BULLER Utica, N. Y. 








GRADE HOLSTEINS 


25 cows dey are just fresh-and milking 40 to 
60 Tos. de 50 close springers that will weigh 
from i100" the to 1400 bs. each; 100 cows due to 
freshen this Fall. These are the finest indi- 
viduals obtainable and our guarantee goes with 
them. We invite you to see our steck. Compare 
quality and prices before you purchase. vire 
at our expense and we, will meet you at the train. 

F. P. SAUSOSES & SON 
Springdale Farms 
Telephone (16 er 1476 


100 Holstein Cows 


Some fresh with calves by their sides. Others to 
freshen in January and February. These cows are 
large in size and from 3 to 6 yr. old. If you want 
good cows at the right price see ours first as we aim 
to please you. Wire me when you will be here and I 
will meet you at the station. 


W. E. Totman 
Phone 1368 Cortland, N. Y. 


Cortland, N. Y. 

















HICKS 


HUSKY LIVABLE CHAPS. 


Egg machines from high laying, pure- 


| Fee, stock. S.C. W. Leghorns, S. C. 


R. £, Reds, B. P. Rocks, W. Wyandottes, Anconas. 


Gent postpaid. 100% safe delivery guaranteed. Eggs from breeding stock 
Illustrated circular free 


CALEN FARMS 


Box 200 


CLYDE, N. Y. 





Look for the 
RED BALL 


You will come home with dry feet; 
after working all day in bog or swamp 
land, if the boots you wear have the 
famous Red Ball Trade-Mark. 


These “Ball-Band” Boots stand:the 


hardest wear, because rubber: arfd fab-, 


ric are welded by a vacuum process 


into one solid, tough piece. Strongly. 
reinforced in the vamp and at the ankle, 
to prevent cracking. ' 


Ten million people look for the Red 
Ball Trade Mark because they know 
it is the one sure way to get well-made, 
long-wearing Boots,-Arctics,:and 
Rubbers, 


Sixty thousand good stores self “Rall-Band’’ 


, MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MANUFACTURING" CO! 
328 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 
“The House that Pays Millions’ for Quality” 


We are manufacturers of 


Rubber and Woolen Footwear 


exclusively. Our experience ~ 
covers a period of 35 years. 


“v\ 








i igs : 
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Lens 








